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Europe in 1854 and in 1878. 


—_—_—>— 


BOOKSELLERS and publishers are in the habit of complaining 
that when the public mind is engrossed by alarm or excitement 
of any kind, such as that of a General Election or of a possible 
or actual war, the interest which is taken in ordinary literature 
flags to a most remarkable extent. We do not know whether it is 
to the anxiety which has now for many weeks prevailed as to the 
danger which England is supposed to run of being drawn into the 
war between Russia and Turkey, or to the engrossing interest 
which is felt in the progress of the contest between the two 
belligerents, that we are to attribute the general indifference 
to the subjects and topics which are usually so attractive to 
Englishmen. It is certain that the present season—putting 
aside the not very satisfactory crop of Christmas books 
which it has produced—has added but very little indeed to the 
permanent stores of our literature. It is the same in France, 
except that the French surpass us immensely in the illustrated 
works, of which so many see the light about the season of 
Christmas. France, too, has its political anxieties and dangers, 
greater, to all appearance, than any under which it is our own lot 
to labour. Perhaps the most popular book of the season in our 
own country—setting aside the novels—has been the new 
volume of the Life of the Prince Consort. Any addition to 
the very interesting life of the Queen’s husband would always 
be welcome to Englishmen. In the present instance, the addition 
which has been made by Mr. Theodore Martin can hardly be 
called an exception to the general rule of which we have been 
speaking. The volume before us has certainly owed not a 
little of the attention which it has engaged to the fact that 
it treats of a period in the life of Prince Albert which exactly 
coincides with the duration of the Crimean War. This would 
in any case have been enough to direct public attention to the 
publication, for there is, at all events, a certain relationship 
between the events of the Crimean War and those which have 
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lately been taking place in the Balkan peninsula. There has 
been, however, a further cause, grounded or not, for the interest 
which has gathered round Mr. Martin’s new volume. It has 
been supposed that the volume is not simply a narrative of 
Prince Albert’s acts and opinions during the Eastern War in 
which this country took a part nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. It has also been thought that it was published with a 
distinct purpose of influencing public feeling and opinion as to 
the question whether, in our own days also, England should 
take a part in the defence of the Turkish Empire against 
Russian aggression. Thus it has sometimes been called a long 
political pamphlet, emanating from very high authority indeed, 
and it has inevitably attracted on this account a greater share 
of attention than would otherwise have been paid to it. 

The question as to the truth or falsehood of this supposition 
need not be discussed here. It is clear to any impartial reader 
that there are, here and there, in the course of the volume, 
indications of a bias on the part of the author—indications 
which consist rather in the unnecessary insertion of diatribes on 
one side of the question, in the quotations of the same character 
from the speeches or letters of the day, in the uncalled for 
praise of one living political leader, and the equally uncalled 
for depreciation of others, than in any direct declaration of 
animosity against either Russia or Turkey. The important 
point as to this question is that, if a little has been done, in 
a hesitating and ambiguous way, in the direction of a support 
given to that “war party” whose existence every one seems 
so anxious to deny, a great deal more has been done, and 
far more substantially, in the other direction. To all serious 
thinkers, we can hardly doubt, that the effect of the book will 
be to discourage a repetition of the Crimean War, and that 
not simply on the ground of our comparative inability to give 
effect to what we may desire in the question between Russia 
and Turkey, or rather, if it must be so put, Russia and England, 
or Russia and Europe. The new and important element in 
the question which stands out to our mind, most prominently 
of all, is one on which Catholic writers have often of late years 
had to insist in vain. It consists in the difference—the essential 
and radical difference—between the’ Europe of 1854 and the 
Europe of 1878. 

The ordinary reader of the pages before us, who seeks only 
his own amusement or entertainment, and delights in going over 
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again, in company with so intelligent a guide as Prince Albert, 
the eventful year of 1854 and 1855, in the excitements and 
anxieties of which he perhaps took part with ali the impres- 
sionableness of youth, will find this volume, probably, the most 
interesting of the whole work. Prince Albert is at his best. 
He has made his position in England, if not in the eyes of the 
public, at least in the esteem and consideration of the public 
men of the time, excepting a few, such as Mr. Roebuck, who 
had no knowledge at all of facts which were not chronicled in 
the newspapers. His numerous family is growing up around 
him, and the volume does not close without the betrothal of 
his eldest child to the Prince who, if the German Empire lasts, 
will some day be the second German Emperor of our time. . 
The Crimean War, and the complications to which it led in 
our home politics, on account of the half-hearted alliance 
between the Whigs and the Peelites in the Coalition Ministry, 
the anger and disappointment felt by the country at the dis- 
covery of the rottenness of our military system, and other 
similar causes, brought out the sterling qualities of statesman- 
ship with which the Prince was endowed. A jealous and 
ignorant unpopularity, fostered by politicians who ought to 
have known better, and to some extent, by a foolish press, 
dogged his footsteps at the time. But the light which this 
volume throws upon the whole period, and especially upon his 
individual action, will place him for ever in his true position 
in our history. Except for an unfortunate display of ignorant 
bigotry, which led him to characterize the Concordat between 
the Holy See and Austria as “atrocious,” we should be able 
to say that Prince Albert preserves, from the beginning to the 
end of this volume, embracing as it does the history of the 
most momentous two years of his public life, one uniform 
posture of dignity, industry, unselfishness, devotion to the public 
good, and masterly intelligence of the true needs and interests 
both of the country and of the crown. His usefulness at this 
period can hardly be overrated, whether as the constant support 
of the Queen, the enlightened adviser of the Ministers, the pro- 
moter of every scheme of good, and especially of all that 
related to the improvement of the army, or the person whose 
tact and good sense very mainly contributed to the cordial 
understanding which existed, if not between England and 
France, at least between the English Court and the Emperor 
Napoleon the Third, first by his own visit to the Emperor at 
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the camp at Boulogne, and afterwards during the visits to 
London and Paris which were interchanged by the French and 
English sovereigns and their consorts. 

On the other hand, the Emperor Napoleon may be said 
to be sketched in a very interesting manner indeed in the 
volume before us. Most fortunately, the description comes to us 
in great measure in the graceful words either of the Queen herself 
or of the Prince. Both were very greatly charmed by their 
personal intercourse with the Emperor and the Empress. The 
Prince found Napoleon the Third ignorant of a good many 
things about which gentlemen of ordinary education, especially 
gentlemen who take part in the management of the destinies 
of nations, might be supposed to be well-informed. He thought 
his extourage altogether discreditable and unsatisfactory—no 
eminent man in France would have anything to do with him. 
His negligence as to control over the proceedings of his 
Ministers is noted with wonder by our own Court, in which 
it is the rule for the sovereign, unable as she is to impose her 
own opinion upon her Ministers, to read through every despatch 
which they write. We may be excused for thinking that Louis 
Napoleon was a little deeper than he seemed to be to Prince 
Albert. He was, it is true, at his best about the time of the 
Crimean War. That war was, unfortunately, like all his wars, 
very mainly decided upon by dynastic considerations. A 
Napoleon cannot rule in France, at all-events as a despot, unless 
he flatters the national vanity by military success, and per- 
petuates the prestige by which the first Emperor intoxicated 
his people. But Napoleon the Third, at the time of which 
we speak, had not fallen into the moral degradation which 
characterized -his career after the plot of Orsini. He was already, 
at the end of the war, beginning to think of the rearrangement 
of the map of Europe and the tearing up of the treaties of 
Vienna, but he had not yet sunk into the obedient tool of the 
Italian revolutionists, the betrayer of the Holy See, the 
corrupter of French society by the orgies of the Tuileries and 
of Compiégne. He was loyal, after a fashion, to the English 
alliance, but he attempted to make peace without us, and it 
is clear that, up to the last, it was considered a great success 
on the part of English statesmen to keep him to his engage- 
ments to this country. If Prince Albert thought him ignorant, 
it is just possible that he himself seemed to the Emperor just a 
little simple. 
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The comparative estimate which we are so much tempted to 
form between the public men of the last generation and those 
who fill their places in our own time is never free from the 
danger of fallacy. We are usually inclined to underrate men 
whom we have seen rise from the ranks, and the figures of the 
heroes of the past are enlarged by the mists of time. We need 
not, therefore, ask whether England possesses at the present 
moment any set of men who can be compared in intellectual 
vigour and in knowledge of the public service to the members 
of the Aberdeen Ministry. The history of that Ministry, 
however, shows how much mischief may be done by personal 
ambitions and jealousies working underneath the surface, and 
how impotent a collection of distinguished men may be if they 
have not a true principle of union. If the army broke down 
before Sebastopol, there was an equally remarkable breakdown 
in the Cabinet which sent it to the Crimea. Few passages in 
the history of our great parties are more unsatisfactory than 
the bewilderment which fell upon us after the success of Mr. 
Roebuck’s motion for a Parliamentary Inquiry into the conduct 
of the war, and even Lord Russell’s long career of mishaps 
contains no page that a partial biographer would be more 
desirous to omit than that which will relate his conduct at that 
time, and during the subsequent half-year. We may suppose 
that our political leaders of the present day might equal the 
men of the time of which we are speaking in their intelligent 
devotion to the public good, without, at least, surpassing the 
weaknesses and follies of which more than one of them were 
guilty. Our army is probably a great many times over better 
than it was in the Crimean War, and our navy may be equally 
competent with our navy of that time to maintain our position 
on the seas. We have no Lord Raglan and no Sir Colin 
Campbell. We have never since taken part in a war which 
might train generals for the tremendous perils of a European 
conflict. It is true that the theatrical fancy of our present 
Premier has immortalized the elephants of Asia which carried 
the cannon of Europe into the heart of Africa, and the planting 
of the banner of St. George on the mountains of Rasselas. It is 
true that we have burnt Coomassie and got back in safety. 
But the conquerors of Abyssinians and Ashantees would hardly 
find it so easy to deal with European generals trained in the 
school of Moltke, leading armies of two or three hundred 
thousand men. 
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We may be quite certain that, if it were to happen again 
that we should find ourselves engaged in a war with one or 
more of the great Powers of Europe, the presence of Prince 
Albert, or of some one like him and in a position like his, at 
the Council-board, would be seriously missed by the Cabinet of 
England. But the true reason why we can never again, under 
present circumstances, undertake another Crimean War lies far 
deeper than in the absence or presence of this or that person, 
however distinguished or intelligent, from our councils. The 
true reason is, that the principle on which the Crimean War was 
waged is no longer recognized by European nations. The 
reader of the volume before us, as he turns over the despatches 
and letters which refer to the conduct of the war, will, if he 
compares their language with that which is now to be heard on 
every side of him, be struck by a contrast, by no means favour- 
able to the moral elevation of the politicians of the present 
generation. The King of Prussia, who plays throughout the 
volume a rather ridiculous and ignoble part, remonstrates with 
the Queen of England that the war is one of “an idea.” More 
than once we find such words as “the public law of Europe,” 
“justice,” “the rights of nations,” “the obligation of treaties,” 
used to denote the reasons which induced us to spend so many 
millions of money and so many thousands of lives in destroying 
the preponderance of Russia on the sea which laves her shores. 
It is not our business now to express any opinion on the conduct 
of Russia at that time, or again, on the motives which may have 
induced her to embark in the present war. We do not say 
whether the high principles which were then invoked, as a 
matter of course, by English politicians as justifying the defence 
of Turkey, or rather, the crippling of Russia, by this country, 
were rightly invoked by them or not. It is enough for us that 
they were invoked at all. At present we hear but little of 
them. But we hear a great deal about other less lofty, but also 
less abstract, motives for the action of this country—the defence 
of our own interests, the necessity of preserving our great water 
highway to India, the danger to ourselves of a powerful Russian 
fleet in the Mediterranean, and the like—all of which may be 
valid or not, as the other reasons alleged twenty-four years ago 
may have been valid or not, but they are assuredly not identical 
with them, not even belonging to the same moral order. 

“The public law of Europe!” who thinks of invoking it 
now? The Prince Consort himself, even if he did not live 
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to see it trampled under foot and made altogether a bye- 
word, at least lived to see the beginning of the process of 
its destruction. We shall be curious to see what Mr. Martin 
has to tell us in the last volume of his work, as to the view 
taken by Prince Albert of the Italian War of 1859. We shall 
be glad to hear what he thought of Cavour, what he thought 
of King Victor Emmanuel, what he thought of Garibaldi. We 
shall look with anxiety for his views of the manner in which 
Sicily and Naples and Tuscany and so many other Italian 
principalities were annexed to the crown of the House of Savoy. 
We trust and hope that we shall find that the English Court, 
under his guidance, disapproved of the unprincipled conduct 
of its former ally, Napoleon the Third, and set its face resolutely 
against all complicity with the system of spoliation of weak 
Powers under the pretence of giving satisfaction to “national 
aspirations for unity,’ which has since that time resulted in 
the formation of two great military powers with which we had 
not to reckon at the time of the Crimean War—lItaly and 
Germany. But it must be obvious to any one who remembers 
the history of his own time, that if the English Court had 
no complicity in that destruction of the “ public law of Europe,” 
which was consummated in the conquest of Rome by Victor 
Emmanuel, the English Government had every kind of com- 
plicity in all that wickedness, short of that of material action. 
While we were at peace with the King of the Two Sicilies, 
English ships protected Garibaldi in his debarkation at Marsala, 
and he himself declared that but for English aid he could never 
have crossed the Straits of Messina. Why need we recall the 
whole hateful and disgraceful history ?—the frappez fort et frappes 
vite which brought about the massacre of Castel Fidardo, the 
spoliation of Denmark, the manner in which, as General La 
Marmora has told us, the war of 1866 was brought about, 
and all the other instances of treachery, robbery, and men- 
dacity of which the history of the last twelve years has been 
made up? One thing alone it behoves us to notice. None of 
these acts of iniquity have been without their enthusiastic 
applauders in England, even when the weight of England’s 
armaments has not been thrown into the scale of wrong, nor has 
any visitor to our shores been /éted with a more idolatrous 
adulation—above all, by the higher classes among us—than the 
blasphemous brigand who was put forward by kings, emperors, 
and statesmen to do the dirty work of the revolution, which they 
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were ashamed or afraid to do for themselves. We believe that 
if the Prince Consort had been alive, England might have been 
spared that crowning disgrace. We believe that Prince Albert 
would have turned away with revulsion from the policy which is 
embodied in the names of Cavour, Bismarck, and Garibaldi. 
But not the less true is it, that in doing this he would have 
separated himself from the principles (!) and sympathies of the 
great majority of Englishmen. 

The Europe of 1854 is sketched sufficiently for our present 
purpose in a letter from the Queen of England to the King 
of Prussia in the March of that year, in answer to entreaties 
from the last-named sovereign that the Russian proposals may 
be reconsidered in a spirit of reconciliation. The Queen tells 
the King that she has hitherto considered Prussia “as 
one of the five great Powers which since the Peace of 
1815 have been the guarantors of treaties, the guardians of 
civilization, the champions of right, and ultimate arbitrators of 
the nations, and I have for my part felt the holy duty to which 
they were thus divinely called, being at the same time perfectly 
alive to the obligations, serious as they are and fraught with 
danger, which it imposes.” We are certainly not disposed to cry 
up the Europe of that time as a model community of nations, 
nor can any one be ignorant of the many sins against treaties, 
civilization, right—and especially of the rights of their weaker 
neighbours—of which the five great Powers mentioned by the 
Queen had from time to time been guilty. But the Europe of 
1878 is certainly far worse than the Europe of 1854, and it has 
mainly become so by the action of her Majesty’s ally, the late 
Emperor of the French, and by the connivance of her Majesty’s 
own Government. The Europe of 1878 is an armed camp, 
divided into great “national unities,” which, against all right and 
all treaties, have swallowed up the weaker states, of which so 
many were established, reestablished, or guaranteed, by the 
signataries of the Peace of Vienna. The process of absorption 
is not yet at an end, and there is no measure of injustice now in 
view by the most unscrupulous or ambitious of European 
statesmen which cannot be vindicated by some example or other 
which has occurred in the interval between the present time and 
the Crimean War, with the hearty applause of a large 
majority of her Majesty’s subjects. There cannot be two 
measures and two laws on the same subject-matter. The 
Kingdom of Italy and the Empire of Germany have been 
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built up on the principle that might makes right—that is, 
by exactly the same principle in virtue of which the Queen 
of England reigns as Empress of India, by which we hold 
Malta and Gibraltar, and by which our Government is now 
urged by some to seize Egypt. As long as the might which 
makes right was on our own side, or on the side of our 
friends and protégés, we applauded the successful application 
of the principle which it exemplified, while the Pope, and 
the King of Naples, and the King of Hanover, and the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and other minor potentates, were invoking in 
vain the holy names of justice, right, and the obligations of 
treaties. What reason is there for supposing that these holy 
names will be invoked with more success in the days in which 
we now live? The England of 1878 is certainly not a power 
that is capable of standing forth, against half the world, as the 
“champion of right” and the “guarantor of treaties.” She is by 
land utterly unable, without allies, to meet one of the great 
continental armies. By sea, she would have to protect a 
commerce which covers every ocean, and a misfortune to her 
fleets would place her at the mercy of her enemies. But, were 
she ten times as strong, by land and by sea, as she was a quarter 
of a century ago, she could not, without making herself the 
laughing-stock of the world for unblushing inconsistency, enter 
on another war in defence of the “public law of Europe.” 
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THE second fundamental error which underlies all Mr. Parker's 
speculations about the Catacombs, or rather which he emblazons 
on his very first page and repeats wsque ad nauseam to the last, 
is one which, wherever it is accepted, must needs change the 
whole tone of feeling with which those venerable monuments of 
antiquity will be regarded. Mr. Parker would fain rob them 
of their exclusively Christian character ; he considers that in the 
earliest ages Pagans and Christians were buried in them promis- 
cuously. In the first page of his Preface we read that “a cudicu- 
dum was a burial-vault, usually sold in perpetuity to a particular 
family, without reference to the religion of its members ;” and in 
page 15, “Some of the early Catacombs were family burying- 
places; and if the families happened to be Christians, the 
persons interred would be so. But in the case of inter-marriages, 
the claim of family would not be lost by a difference of religion : 
the Roman laws would not have permitted this, nor is there 
any reason to believe that there was any wish for such exclu- 
sion at that period.” We need not make any more quotations, 
since we have already learnt what reliance is to be placed on 
Mr. Parker’s mere assertions, however confidently they may be 
made, or however frequently repeated. Let us proceed to 
examine his proofs. 

One he has hinted at in the last passage which we quoted, 
“the Roman laws ;” but unfortunately he has nowhere developed 
this hint. How accurate a knowledge he is likely to have of 
the Roman laws, may be gathered from what we have ascer- 
tained as to his intimate acquaintance with the language in 
which they were written: and perhaps according to his own 
peculiar mode of translation, he may imagine that he has found 
proof of his assertion in a passage which might be quoted to 
prove the contraty. /am tanta religio est sepulchrorum ut 
extera sacra et gentem inferri fas negent esse’ As far as our 


1 Cicero, De Legibus, ii. 22. 
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knowledge of Roman practice extends—and we have more 
confidence in this as a faithful reflection of Roman laws than 
in Mr. Parker's interpretation of the originals—there was no 
limit to the liberty which every citizen enjoyed as to the extent 
to which his place of burial should be used by others than 
himself. He might make an express prohibition against the 
admission of a single corpse besides his own; or he might 
extend the use of his sepulchre to his wife and children and 
a few special friends; or he might make it common to all the 
members of his family, and his freedmen and freedwomen, and 
their children after them; or he might exclude this or that 
individual by name, and forbid him ever to come near his 
grave, either living or dead; or he might, with exceptional 
generosity, make a sepulchre which should be not only - for 
himself, his friends and relatives, but also et misericordie—words 
which can hardly be interpreted in any other sense than as 
giving liberty to others to be buried there, who could not 
afford to provide burial-places of their own. We even find one 
public benefactor who bequeathed places of gratuitous burial 
to a hundred of his poorer fellow-citizens; but of Mr. Parker's 
version of Roman law we do not find a trace, so we will waste 
no further words upon this argument. 

His second argument deserves more respectful treatment, 
because it has misled wiser and more candid men than himself. 
It is drawn from the number of Pagan inscriptions that have 
been found in the Catacombs. On this subject Mr. Parker 
writes in his Preface as follows: “Scores of Pagan inscriptions 
have been found in the Catacombs, and many of them remain 
there still. The theory of the priests and their followers is 
that all these were carried down to the Catacombs as old 
marble, to be used again; this appears to me extremely 
improbable.” Again, in page 13, “Of the inscriptions found 
in the seventeenth century in the Catacombs which are pub- 
lished by Boldetti and others, a large proportion are Pagan ; 
and the ingenious attempt to explain away this fact—the 
assumption that they were all brought there to be engraved 
on the other side with the names of Christians—is extremely 
improbable as a general rule, although it is clear that they were 
so engraved in some instances.” 

We break off our quotation here, because the theory which 
he combats in the conclusion of the sentence, and in many other 
places, about this second engraving having actually been done 
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in the Catacombs themselves, “the Catacombs being made a 
stone-mason’s yard,” &c., has been invented (so far as we know) 
by Mr. Parker himself, and it is at any rate utterly unimportant. 

In page 37, where Mr. Parker enters more into detail, these 
“scores” and this “large proportion” dwindle away in the 
most startling manner, far more rapidly than Falstaff’s men 
in buckram were multiplied. There we read that “ Boldetti gives 
a series of eleven tombstones with the inscriptions, Pagan on 
one side and Christian on the other; but the same keeper of 
the Catacombs gives another series.of thirty-five Pagan inscrip- 
tions found in the Catacombs in his time, and these without 
any mixture of Christian indications, but Pagan only... . He 
gives also a series of twenty-four Christian inscriptions with 
the D.M. introduced, or what may be considered as mixed 
inscriptions, half Christian and half Pagan.” Seeing that 
Boldetti’s volume contains no less than twelve hundred inscrip- 
tions, we think Mr. Parker’s readers have almost as much reason 
to complain of his arithmetic as of his Latin. 

Still, after making all allowance for his exaggerations, a 
certain fact remains, and no Catholic writer that we know of 
has ever made any attempt to deny it. It has always been 
acknowledged that “ many heathen inscriptions have been found 
in the Catacombs, and that their weight as evidence in favour 
of the theory of a community of sepulture between Pagans and 
Christians seems at first sight considerable.” This at least 
is what we wrote ourselves more than twenty years ago. But 
we added that a little examination served to destroy this weight, 
and we proceeded to make such an examination. We said, 
“ Let these heathen inscriptions be read, and they will be found 
in very many instances to be strangely out of harmony with 
the place where they have been discovered. Some, though 
closing the mouths of tombs, are not sepulchral inscriptions 
at all; others again which are sepulchral, bequeath in express 
terms a place of burial to children and servants for many genera- 
tions, although the graves to which they are attached are only 
capable of containing each a single body ; of some, again, the 
letters have been either wholly or partially erased, or filled 
up with fine cement. Still more frequently the Pagan inscription 
has been found on the inner side of the slab, with sometimes 
a Christian inscription on the outer one; or it has been placed 
sideways or upside down ; but in every instance where a Pagan 
inscription has been found in the Catacombs, it has been so 
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placed as in some way or other to denote that it was not 
intended for the purpose to which it was there put, and that in 
its present position it has no meaning.” 

This was the language of a mere tyro in the science of the 
Catacombs in 1857; now let us compare it with the very latest 
pronouncement on the same subject by the highest authority 
in 1877. De Rossi treats of it almost at the end of his volume;? 
and we think it must be allowed that his testimony is not very 
different. It is more accurate and trustworthy, but hardly less 
strong. “ Boldetti,” he says, “Lupi, and Marangoni gave them- 
selves a deal of trouble about this question, diligently explaining 
that the Pagan stones found in our cemeteries give no support 
whatever to the absurd supposition that Pagans and Christians 
were here mixed in burial promiscuously. Lupi observed with 
truth, that the very stones themselves tell their own story and 
show that they do not belong to the cemetery, but come from 
without. Very many of them are not sepulchral at all, but 
manifestly belong to public monuments ; some are sacred, some 
historical, some honorary, and some were tablets having to 
do with games of chance. Even those that are sepulchral 
evidently belong to very different tombs from those to which 
they are found attached: most of them speak of sepulchres 
belonging to a whole family, its freedmen, and posterity; or 
they note the measure of more or less extensive areas, whereas 
we see them affixed to tiny niches which will just hold one body 
or two. Many speak of a sepulchre that has been ‘built,’ 
that ‘rises up from the ground,’ and that has been ‘repaired ;’ 
one even says, that the monument to which it belongs has been 
‘damaged by the weather’ (a@ tempestate vexatum). All this 
is certain and manifest in innumerable instances, partly recorded 
in books and MSS. by those who have gone before me, partly 
seen by myself, in all the cemeteries, and in increasing numbers 
every day. . . It would be useless trouble to adduce and classify 
and examine every example of a matter which is of such obvious 
and notorious experience. I do not think it so useless, however, 
to observe attentively the ways in which the Christians of old 
made use of those stones in their cemeteries, and the precau- 
tions they took to make it plain that they did not belong to 
the Christian cemetery. Even where such precaution was quite 
unnecessary, nevertheless the ancient fossors diligently turned 
the inscribed side of the stone inwards so that no eye could see 

2 Rom, Sott. vol. iii. pp. 640, seq. 
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it, or they erased the inscription, or they covered it with mortar. 
They only omitted to do one or other of these things in the 
numerous instances in which the epitaph was itself all mutilated, 
or its letters turned upside down, or inserted sideways, or in 
some other irregular position: in all which cases it was clearly 
shown that the presence of the stones here was merely material 
and that they had no real relation with the name and the 
epitaph which properly belonged to the sepulchre. Sometimes 
there was a Pagan epitaph on both sides of the stone; they 
cancelled the one which would otherwise have been seen; the 
other, turned to the inside of the grave, they left untouched. 
I have always noted these things with great attention, not only 
on those stones which I have found attached to the graves, 
but also in those which had been detached before I saw them ; 
for the marks of the mortar are sufficient to show how they 
had been placed. My experience on this point agrees with 
that of my predecessors, and specially Bosio, Fabretti, Boldetti, 
and Marangoni, the two last of whom explored the Catacombs 
for more than forty years and had the privilege of seeing many 
galleries which had never been disturbed since they were first 
made. 

“One grave testimony, however”—and Oh! what would 
not Mr. Parker have made out of this testimony, had he only 
been worthy to know it?—“one grave testimony rises up on 
the other side and obliges a closer examination of this point, 
which is so essential to the science of Roma Sotterranea. 
Professor Settele (who was Custode of the Roman Catacombs 
before Father Marchi) read a paper in 1832 upon this very 
subject to the Pontifical Academy of Archeology; in the 
course of which ke says that in the winters of 1829 and 1830 
there were found in the cemetery of St. Hippolytus five Pagan 
epitaphs, not disguised in any of the ways that have been 
described ; whence he argued that if five such instances had 
come to light within the short space of two years, many more 
must have been found in bygone days, but that Boldetti and 
Marangoni had been unwilling perhaps to acknowledge this, 
lest they might seem to give support to the calumny of certain 
heretics about the promiscuous burial of Christians and Pagans 
in the Catacombs, whilst in their good faith they never denied 
that they sometimes did find Pagan stones which had not 
been in any way defaced. He concluded by hazarding a 
conjecture that perhaps the cancelling and the covering up 
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of the inscriptions upon those stones that had been so dealt 
with, had not been the work of the common fossors themselves, 
but rather of the clergy or of the better-instructed members 
of the laity; and that some of the galleries having been filled 
again with earth before any careful inspection of them had been 
made, it happened that several Pagan stones remained at the 
mouths of Christian graves uncorrected.” 

Upon this De Rossi comments as follows: “ This last con- 
clusion or conjecture of Professor Settele is in my opinion 
highly probable; but it in no way destroys, rather it confirms 
the fact which has been observed with so much uniformity 
from the days of Bosio to our own, of great care and caution 
having been usually taken in this matter. But as to the 
universality of this fact and the number of exceptions which 
Settele supposed that Boldetti had carefully concealed, I have 
some important observations to make; and I must give explicit 
testimony as to the result of my own observations. And first 
as to Boldetti, it must have escaped Settele’s observation, 
that in one place he has made a positive and serious declaration 
that he has never found one of these Pagan stones placed aright 
at the mouth of a Christian grave; but that it is always either 
badly fitted to it, or is much disfigured ; and that this is a point 
which cannot be called in question, since continual experience 
assures us of its truth. Settele’s insinuation therefore must fall 
to the ground [or Boldetti’s character for veracity be sacrificed]. 
But my own experience has been almost uniformly the same 
as Boldetti’s. In hundreds of instances, I have seen Pagan 
stones either within the cemeteries themselves or that have been 
taken thence, always in the condition required by the precau- 
tions that were ordinarily taken. I can only remember a very 
few examples of what Settele supposes to have been so common. 
I have not found a single such instance in the whole cemetery 
of Callixtus; barely one or two in all the other cemeteries 
in the immediate proximity of Rome. On the other hand, 
I saw more than one during the excavation of the Catacomb of 
St. Alexander seven miles out of Rome on the Via Nomentana, 
and again in another excavation five miles out of Rome on the 
Via Latina. Similar indications elsewhere make me believe 
that the: precautions we have spoken of were more frequently 
neglected in the country-cemeteries and generally in those at a 
distance from Rome, than in the cemeteries near the city. 
This is very natural and intelligible. Those who were buried, 
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in the cemeteries of hamlets and villages, and even of small 
towns, were for the most part illiterate: only a few of the 
tombs in those burial-places were provided with epitaphs, in 
which the Roman cemeteries are so extraordinarily rich. No 
wonder, then, that the untutored fossors and the faithful 
generally throughout the ager Romanus and in the suburban 
dioceses did not examine and correct the Pagan stones which 
they used with that intelligent eye and watchful care of which 
there are such clear tokens in the cemeteries belonging to the 
metropolis. 

“It remains that we should examine the group of exceptions 
of which Settele has spoken—the five Pagan stones found in the 
Cemetery of St. Hippolytus in the years 1829 and 1830. Is it 
credible that they all belong to that one place and were dis- 
covered in those years? I answer, first, that the singularity of 
the group inclines me to believe that the case was wholly 
exceptional, a local peculiarity ; the fault of some ignorant or 
careless fossor who worked there, and that the galleries were 
filled up before they were inspected by the master-fossor or 
prefect of the cemetery. But, secondly, I must say that the 
fact is by no means so certain, nor was it so carefully verified, 
as Settele’s statement would have led us to expect. He did not 
see with his own eyes the graves before they were opened ; he 
only heard of it from others whom he does not name. Whoever 
they may have been, I cannot give full-credence to their story. 
One of the five inscriptions which Settele expressly says was in 
no way cancelled or concealed, happened to come before me in 
1843 in the store-rooms of the Vatican Museum; and without 
knowing at the time anything of what others had said or written 
about it, I noticed of my own accord the marks of the mortar 
with which all the letters had once been covered up. The 
modern fossors then who found it had cleaned it to make it 
legible, and what they did for this stone they may have done 
for two others also, which I have not had an opportunity of 
examining. But the remaining two I know well, and believe 
them both to be Christian. One may be seen in the portico of 
St. Mark’s Church in Rome; the other I have set up in the 
gallery of the Christian Museum at the Lateran;” and he 
proceeds to tell us something about them, which however does 
not concern our present inquiry. 

If ever Mr. Parker’s books should come to a second edition 
(which we do not think probable), we shall expect to see 
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either no notice whatever taken of this clear and elaborate 
statement, or else full prominence given to Settele’s part of it, 
for the knowledge of which he will have been entirely indebted 
to De Rossi’s candour, with a remark that De Rossi “explains 
this away in a very clever and ingenious manner, but not 
altogether satisfactory.” These are hard words to use; but 
those who have examined Mr. Parker’s book will know only 
too well that they are not uncalled for. Here we will now only 
refer for their justification to Mr. Parker’s note in page 45, where 
he thinks it consistent with his duty to the public to say that 
“the number of instances in which avenarie are mentioned in 
the Pontifical Registers and in the Acts of the Martyrs as burial- 
places of the early Christians, seem quite conclusive on the 
point (of the identity of an arenaria and a catacomb), although 
the modern Pontifical authorities will not admit this,” whilst 
he suppresses altogether the fact that all these instances have 
been so carefully examined by M. S. De Rossi, that the analysis 
occupies no less than eight pages in Mr. Brownlow’s abridgment 
of it; and in page 112, when speaking of the relics of 
St. Hyacinth as having been “found in their original place 
after (apparently) the most distinct evidence that they had been 
removed,” he adds, “De Rossi explains this away in a very 
clever and ingenious manner ; but the facts remain, and are not 
very satisfactory to those who have faith in relics.” Perhaps 
it is hardly worth while to mention that De Rossi has never, 
so far as our knowledge goes, said a single word about it, though 
Mr. Parker does say in a note, “see De Rossi and Northcote, 
pp. 379 to 383.” Of course, Mr. Parker got the story from the 
last-named writer, who told it in the Appendix to the English 
Roma Sotterranea, precisely for the satisfaction of “those who 
have faith in relics.” Mr, Parker ought to have said that it 
is “not satisfactory to those who have no faith in relics ;” 
but then it might have occurred to his readers, that those it in 
nowise concerns. 

Before passing on to Mr. Parker’s third argument by which 
he seeks to establish the Pagan use of the Catacombs, perhaps 
we ought to say a word about the inscriptions which he calls 
half-Pagan, half-Christian ; those we mean to which the letters 
D.M. were affixed. A late historian of eminence has ventured 
to speak of “the freguent occurrence of these letters on the 
tombs of the early Christians.” He would hardly have used 

3 Merivale’s History of the Romans under the Emfire, vol. vi. p. 444. 
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such an expression if he had had an accurate knowledge of the 
facts. De Rossi tells us that out of the fourteen thousand 
Christian inscriptions which he has collected in Rome, belonging 
to the first six centuries, he only knows of thirty-five which are 
disfigured by these Pagan letters ; z.¢., one in every four hundred, 
whereas on the Pagan epitaphs of the same period, they are 
found on ninety-five out of every hundred. It would have been 
more just therefore to speak of this use on Christian stones of 
the customary dedication to the Divine Spirits as the rarest 
possible exception, than as “frequent.” But we must make a 
further deduction even from this small number of thirty-five. In 
one or two of them there has been a manifest attempt to cancel 
the obnoxious formula ; in others, the sacred monogram itself was 
introduced into the middle of it, where it is hardly possible to 
interpret the letters otherwise than as standing for Deo Magno, 
or Maximo ; or, as De Rossi says he now feels less indisposed 
than he once was to read them, as Dignew or Dulci Memoria. 
Moreover, it is certain that most of the instances that have been 
found belong to the latter end of the third century—a time 
when it cannot be pretended either that there were no Christian 
cemeteries, or that there was not a clearly marked distinction 
between Christian and Pagan sepulchres. The letters only 
came into fashion on Pagan tombstones under the first Czsars ;° 
but they were in almost universal use at the end of the third 
century ; so that there is nothing improbable in supposing that 
Christians might have bought the stones with the letters already 
inscribed, and used them through mere inadvertence. At a 
much later period, we find even a Christian Emperor speaking 
of tombs as £dificia Manium.® 

Mr. Parker’s third argument for the promiscuous burial of 
Christians and Pagans is one to which it is impossible to do 
justice without a minute examination of the places themselves, 
or anumber of very accurate maps and plans with which to 
illustrate the text. It is based on the assertion that Christian 
cemeteries and Pagan co/umbaria are frequently found in con- 
nection with one another. Mr. Parker would represent this as 
the ordinary state of things, and as having been manifestly 
intended from the first. Father Marchi, De Rossi, and others 
who have spent their lives in frequenting and studying these 
places, tell us that instances of this connection are very rare, 


* Bullettino, 1873, p. 130. 5 Hiibner, Corp. Lat. Zns, vol. ii. p. 463. 
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manifestly undesigned, and, when they occurred, speedily 
remedied so far as circumstances would allow. Twelve years 
ago De Rossi wrote, that “the days were past when an 
accidental discovery. of this kind would lead any one to believe 
that the Catacombs were used by Pagans and Christians in 
common; that this erroneous opinion had now been finally 
abandoned even by non-Catholic archeologists; and that 
any man of learning endowed with the true spirit of criticism, 
when he came across this most rare use of a chamber apparently 
not Christian communicating in any way with a Christian 
cemetery, would look about for the reasons of this accidental 
encounter of two subterranean excavations of such opposite 
character, he would never dream of founding on few excep- 
tional and doubtful instances a theory contradicted by all 
authentic history and by the testimony of the immense family 
of subterranean monuments.” But Mr. Parker, not being a 
man of learning, and not being endowed with the true critical 
spirit, has committed the very anachronism which De Rossi 
deemed impossible. 

It is difficult to gather the exact statement which Mr. Parker 
would have his readers to accept on this, as on so many other 
subjects. His assertions are so frequently repeated, and (as 
usual) with such important variations. Thus, he says iz one 
place,’ of the Cemetery of Generosa, that “there appears some 
reason to believe that it was allowed to be made in the sacred 
grove of the College of the Arvales ;” and in another,’ that “the 
College of the Arvales has obviously nothing to do with the 
Catacomb, except that it happens to be in their grounds.” Of 
the Cemetery of Callixtus (which he quaintly calls “the general 
burial-ground of the family of Callixtus”) he tells us® that “ it 
is probable that #izs Catacomb was exclusively Christian ;” yet 
a dozen pages earlier’ the communication between a Pagan 
tomb and this very same Catacomb is urged against “the theory 
of the priests and the monks,” that these communications, when- 
ever they are met with, are the result of accident or violence. 
Finally, about the family vault of M. Antonius Restitutus, who 
so carefully provided (as he thought) for its exclusive possession 
by the Christian members of his family, by causing it to be 
engraved on the tombstone that he “made it for himself and 
for those belonging to him who believed in the Lord,” Mr. 
Parker is able to tell us that “this is almost certainly a family 

7 P.-14. 8 P, 64. °'P. 22. 10 P, vi. 
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vault, as the name of Yfogeum is not the one used by the 
Christian writers.” Poor Mark Antony Restitutus! It is 
really hard that he should be robbed of his Christian character 
so many centuries after his death, merely because he wrote 
down his vault “ subterranean,” which it was, instead of calling 
it cubiculum, or a bed-chamber, as some half-dozen of his co- 
religionists may have done (though we cannot at this moment 
recall that number of instances), or left it nameless, after the 
example of hundreds of others. However, we suppose most of 
Mr. Parker’s readers will give credence to Mark Antony’s own 
profession of faith rather than to Mr. Parker’s account of it; 
neither can we think it possible that many should be so far 
led astray by prejudice as to adopt a strange and improbable 
theory on the mere #fse dixit of a gentleman who in his Preface 
can lay stress on an argument which he passes over as worthless 
in the first dozen pages of his book, and who sees in the 
“obvious” fact that a certain Pagan College “had nothing to 
do with” a certain Christian cemetery, “some reason to 
believe,” that the said College was petitioned and its consent 
obtained before the said cemetery was made. So we will say 
no more on this part of our subject ; especially since, as we 
have already observed, justice could not be done to it without 
drawings and plans. 

There remains another argument, however, bearing upon 
this question, though from a somewhat different point of view, 
which should not be passed over, as it comes to us recommended 
by far more respectable authority than Mr. Parker’s. It has 
been observed that “in the co/umbarium of the servants of Livia 
Augusta, or ‘the officers of Czsar’s household,’ five inscriptions 
have been found, together with the urns containing their ashes, 
of persons bearing the same names as are mentioned by St. Paul 
in his Epistles ;” whence it is argued that they are probably the 
same persons ; and if so, “it would seem that the bodies of some 
of the early Christians were buried in the same manner as the 
pagans.” At least this is what we read in page 12 of Mr. Parker’s 
book on the Catacombs ; and it is more correct than the other 
version given in page 16, and repeated in page 18, of his book 
on the Tombs, viz., that fifteen of the names mentioned by 
St. Paul are found in these co/umbaria ; for though he prints 
the names in full, in one page in ordinary type and in the next 
in capitals, this statement is not true. For the present let us 
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deal only with the other version of the story, for which he is 
indebted to Dr. Lightfoot. We suppose that some faint remi- 
niscence floated across Mr. Parker’s brain that this was by no 
means so strong a case against the Catacombs as he had 
managed to make out of the same facts on a former occasion ; 
for he expresses his regret that Dr. Lightfoot should have allowed 
himself to be trammelled by the laws of logic, and not insisted 
upon the identity of these persons in stronger terms. Had 
Mr. Parker had the drawing up of the argument, he would 
probably have shown that he had the same contempt for the 
laws of logic as he has for those of numbers and of grammar. 
But we did not need any additional proof of this, and we are 
glad that our business lies with the Cambridge Professor rather 
than with the “Honorary M.A.” of Oxford. It is an interesting 
point of history, and deserves consideration. 

But first let us remark that, even if all were conceded which 
Dr. Lightfoot is reported to contend for, it leaves the exclusively 
Christian character of the Catacombs absolutely untouched ; 
neither does it appear that the Professor has the least intention 
of impugning it. The utmost it would prove is, what we have 
already stated, that the bodies of some early Christians were 
burned in the same way as the pagans’, and deposited in colum- 
éaria with theirs. It would still remain doubtful whether this 
was done with the consent of the Christians themselves, and 
under circumstances in which there was any power of choice. 
This is an important observation, as the following facts will show. 
In the statutes of the now famous pagan burial club of Lavinium 
in the year A.D. 133, express provision was made for those cases 
in which the master or mistress of a deceased slave should refuse 
to give up the body to be dealt with according to the rules of 
the club; a _funus tmaginarium was to be made for him. Among 
the inscriptions with consular dates attached to them, published 
by De Rossi, is one of the year 217, engraved on a large sarco- 
phagus, in which was buried one M. Aurelius Prosenes, a freed- 
man of the Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, an 
officer in the household of Commodus, and a man who held 
three or four important public offices. The tomb and inscription 
were the work of his own grateful freedmen (Liberti sarcophagum 
de suo adornaverunt), and there is not a word or a sign about it 
indicative of Christianity. Prosenes was not buried in the Cata- 
combs, but, as De Rossi expresses it, extra Christiani caemetertt 
Jines ethnico ritu ab ethnicts libertis compositus tumulatusque. Yet 
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he was a Christian, spite of all this; and one of his faithful 
freedmen, by name Ampelius, was a Christian also. Ampelius 
had not been in Rome when his patron was buried ; but on his 
return (regrediens in urbem ab expeditionibus), he added, in a less 
conspicuous position on the right side of the sarcophagus, that 
Prosenes had been taken to God (veceptus ad Deum) on sucha 
day. In like manner, visitors to the Christian Museum at the 
Lateran will have observed a cifpus standing under column XIV., 
with an inscription which at first sight seems to bear no mark of 
Christianity about it. If they read on to the end, however, 
they will see carefully engraved at the bottom the well-known 
Christian emblems of a fish and an anchor, which makes its 
religious character certain. Yet it is equally certain from its 
form that it never can have been used in the Catacombs. The 
Christian whose grave it marked must have been in some excep- 
tional circumstances, which prevented his body being taken to 
the general resting-place of the faithful. But we need not 
multiply instances of this kind. Our own experience at the 
present day will have taught us that it is no uncommon thing 
in families of divided religious sentiments for a place of burial 
to be chosen more in accordance with the wishes of the sur- 
vivors than of the deceased. It will, therefore, require a much 
more formidable array of instances of the ashes of Christians 
deposited in the oM@ of a columbarium than has yet been 
produced, before we can admit that this form of burial was 
approved and practised by the Church. Even if the five 
alleged examples were as certain as they are doubtful, exceptio 
probat regulam. 

We had written thus far before we had had an opportunity 
of seeing Dr. Lightfoot’s book ; we were accepting Mr. Parker’s 
representation of his statements and argument; experience 
ought to have taught us more caution. Dr. Lightfoot’s Com- 
mentary on the Philippians is now lying before us, and we 
quote his words: ” “ The inscriptions cannot generally be taken 
to show more than the fact that the same xames occurred there. 
A very faint probability of the identity of persons may in some 
instances be added, though even with the rarer names the 
identification must be held highly precarious.” Had we known 
from the first how faint a degree of probability Dr. Lightfoot 
attributed to this conjectural identification, we might hardly 
have thought it worth combating. Yet we will not cancel 
a3 PF. 275, 
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what we have written, because we are not sorry to have had 
an opportunity of putting it on record that there is nothing 
impossible in the supposition that the bodies of some early 
Christians may have been burnt and their ashes deposited in 
columbaria, or buried in sarcophagi and placed among the 
pagan monuments of other members of their family. De Rossi 
has nowhere ventured to define the precise point in the Apos- 
tolic age when Christians first had cemeteries of their own, 
nor does he believe that it will be ever possible to define it. 
Institutions are not revolutionized in a day, and there will be 
always a certain oscillation of practice, even in much more 
important matters than the rites and ceremonies of burial, 
before a new custom, however excellent, becomes firmly and 
universally established. 

Mr. Parker refers also to an article by Dr. Lightfoot in 
the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology,* published some 
twenty years ago. This article goes into the subject more in 
detail, but it is characterized by the same spirit of moderation 
and argumentative honesty which Mr. Parker finds so objection- 
able. The writer enumerates the several names which occur 
in the salutations at the close of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, and compares them with the names inscribed on the 
olle of three Columbaria discovered by the Marchese Capana 
in the course of his excavations, made during the years 1840— 
1853 in the Vigna Codini, not far from the tomb of the Scipios 
on the Appian Way. His object in making the comparison 
was to show the possibility of some connection between “the 
members of Czsar’s household” and the Roman Christians 
specially saluted by St. Paul; and he had done enough for 
his purpose when he had proved that some of the zames were 
certainly attached to certain dependents in the Imperial house- 
hold about that time. There are seven or eight instances of 
this identity of name; but of these, Julia, Hermas, Rufus, 
Amplias (or Ampliatus), are so extremely common that their 
occurrence is absolutely worthless as an argument in favour 
of the identity of the persons. Even the name of Philologus, 
in search of which Dr. Lightfoot was driven to another Co/um- 
barium, occurs (we observe) four times in the first volume we 
happened to consult of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum ; 
Urbanus, or Urbana, and Apelles, or Apella, occur still more 
frequently. On the whole, Dr. Lightfoot concludes that “of all 
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the names that have been considered, the identity in the case 
of Tryphcena is the most probable, or, not to be guilty of an 
over-statement, the least improbable.” Her name, however, 
does not occur in the inscriptions which he was examining, as 
the name of the person whose ashes were deposited in the 
Columbarium, but as having inscribed the title on the urn which 
contained the ashes of some fellow-servant there ; so that even 
supposing that this Valeria Typhcena were the same as was 
saluted by St. Paul, it is quite possible that she may have set 
up this particular inscription before her conversion. 

Our readers will probably agree with us that it is not worth 
while to pursue this subject any further. Taken at its best, it 
could never be a serious objection against the Christian character 
of the Catacombs; but the more closely it is examined, the 
more is its intrinsic weakness exposed. 

Dr. Lightfoot takes his leave of the subject, by claiming one 
at least of those whose ashes lay in the Columbaria he was 
examining, as a Christian, on the strength of her name, Sentia 
Renata; and certainly, if this inscription had been found in 
a Christian cemetery, we should not have doubted that the 
name had reference to the Christian Sacrament of Baptism. 
It may be so even here, and the Christian child—she was only 
four years old—may have been buried in a heathen Columbarium 
under some exceptional circumstances, as we have already 
explained. At the same time, we must remember that this 
same term of a new birth was applied by the pagans to those 
who had participated in the mystic rites of the Mater Deorum 
and of Mithras, and who had been purified by the bloody 
sacrifice of the Zaurobolium. “The devil,” says Tertullian,” 
“imitated even the Divine sacraments in his idolatrous mysteries ; 
he too had his baptism, as well as God, and he promised the 
same forgiveness of sins from his bath as is given in the Church 
by the laver of regeneration.” Hence it is that renatus in 
4 ternum, and one or two other words of Christian terminology, 
are to be found in a few inscriptions or authors undeniably 
pagan ;” at the same time, we frankly confess that. we do not 
know of any instance where it is applied to one so young as 
this Sentia Renata was. J.S.N. 

4 De Prascript, xi. 

15 Select. Inscript. Orelli, 2352; Juscr. Regn. Neap. Mommsen, 1669; Gruter, 
p. 28, n. 2. Gaston Boissier (Religion Romaine, vol. i. p. 415) points out that 
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WHEN Pius the Ninth defined that God can with certainty 
be known from created things by the natural light of human 
reason, some amongst Catholics thought that a truth so patent 
needed no definition, The Pope, guided by the Holy Spirit, 
ruled differently, and the experience of the seven years that 
have run since the Vatican Council shows the wisdom and the 
necessity of the definition. Theories that strike at the root 
of natural and revealed religion are gaining ground so quickly 
as to be talked about, not merely in the Universities, but— 
so say the Reviews—in club and drawing-room. The pages 
of the Nineteenth Century are proof sufficient that some fore- 
most writers have parted, on so-called scientific grounds, with 
their belief in that personal God Who is the Father, the Friend, 
and the End of man. Were there any need of apology for 
treating a theme apparently so threadbare, it is found in the 
words of the Sovereign Pontiff, who, in a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Munich in 1862, says that it is the highest duty of 
philosophy to prove, maintain, uphold (demonstrare, vindicare, 
defendere) the existence, the nature, and the attributes of God— 
and it belongs, at least indirectly, to theology to test the cogency 
of these proofs. For if it be clearly taught in Scripture—that 
great source of theological truth—that reason can with its own 
unaided strength reach to the knowledge of God, it comes 
within the sphere of theology to examine the argument. 

As grace presupposes nature, so revelation presupposes an 
acquaintance with those truths which fall within the compass 
of reason. Theology is only too glad to use philosophy as a 
help to a better understanding of the dogmas of faith. This 
is all the more true in the matter which I treat, for the object 
is the same to theologian and philosopher, although seen in 
a different light. 

Even a superficial acquaintance with the Old Testament 
shows us that the inspired writers suppose, where they do not 
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openly state, that this visible universe is a mirror dimly reflecting 
its great Creator. David never wearies of repeating that the 
beauty of outward things, the skill in design marked on the 
face of the world, only serves to shadow forth the greatness 
of Him Who reared the fabric. There are none so deaf as 
not to hear the note of thanksgiving which, as Bellarmine says 
in his beautiful interpretation of the eighteenth Psalm, each day 
transmits to its successor, while the close of one night signals to 
the other to begin the hymn of thanksgiving to God. The 
music of creation, to copy a phrase from the Fathers, is heard in 
every tongue, race, land. There is no consideration more 
familiar in Scripture than that the works of God are the 
expression of His thoughts embodied in sensible, tangible shape, 
and bearing the traces of the mind that conceived them. Even 
the monsters that tread the earth or live in the deep waters 
speak of their Maker. “Ask now the beasts,” says Job, “and 
they shall teach thee, and the fowls of the air and they shall 
tell thee ; or speak to the earth and it shall answer thee, and the 
fishes of the sea shall tell.” In the well-known passage from the 
thirteenth chapter of Wisdom, it is distinctly, clearly, and forcibly 
laid down, first, that from things good to the eye the mind 
learns of One from Whom the goodness has been borrowed ; 
secondly, from created beauty it rises to Uncreated; thirdly, 
from the work may be gathered the existence of the Architect ; 
fourthly, in the greatness of the creature the Creator may in 
some way be seen—a maguitudine specici cognoscibiliter potest 
horum Creator vidert. 1 hardly know if it be possible for words 
to speak more plainly. There is no limitation to any class 
of men. Sz enim tantum potuerunt scire ut possent estimare 
seculum : quomodo hujus dominum non facilius invenerunt? Nor 
can ignorance plead excuse ; for the mind that can prize the 
world around it can more easily find and therefore appreciate 
Him Who made it. But the Council leans on the first chapter to 
the Romans, and over it I must pass briefly. “Because,” says 
the Apostle, “what is known of God is manifest in them, for God 
hath shown it unto them. For the invisible things of Him from 
the beginning of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even His eternal power and divinity, so 
that they are without excuse.” The Apostle may speak chiefly, 
but certainly not exclusively, of philosophers. All the Gentiles 
are embraced. If the context were narrowed to one class, would 
the Council have quoted the verse as the basis of a Canon 
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binding on the Universal Church? The endeavour to rid the 
words ita ut sint inexcusabiles of their natural force by the 
objection that in matters of religion man is bound to take 
probability in lack of certainty, and that probable not certain 
knowledge is meant here, is against the obvious sense and spirit 
of the passage. “ Don’t you see,” says St. Paul, as I paraphrase 
him, “these men simply have not got a leg to stand on. Why, 
they need only look around them to find God’s Divinity staring 
them in the face?” 

The antithesis is clearly brought out in the original ra 
dépura xabopiras; where the words Sempiterna quoque virtus 
et divinitas, are seen to be merely explanatory of the dépura, 
Interpreters quarrel without end about the sense to be given 
to zuvisibilia, virtus, and divinitas. It seems to me that the 
invisibilitas may be fairly taken as the complexus of the Divine 
Perfections ; virtus, the power of the Maker seen by the mind 
in the vastness of His work; divinitas, the majesty of the 
Being on Whom all lean, the goal towards Whom all things 
bend—St. Paul says the knowledge is clear (guvepév). It must 
then come from natural light not from revelation. For the 
truths of revelation are the object of faith, and faith is not said 
to be clear, at least as far as regards the person who reveals, 
although it may be as far as the truth that is revealed. Here 
God reveals not by His word, but by His work. The Council 
says, “We can know God with certainty.” Certainty is the rest 
enjoyed by the mind in the perception of truth. But what is meant 
by the words to “know God?” Know is used in a multitude 
of senses. We know a man by appearance, by his face and 
figure, while his nature and disposition are in great part hidden 
tous. Similarly in the text the eye of the mind looks through 
outward things upon Him Who made them. At least it is 
certain He exists; but it knows next to nothing of His nature. 
The first glance at the feature gives a scanty idea. Time and 
careful inspection bring out the lines in the portrait. Similarly 
in the mind’s apprehension of God. St. Paul says man learns 
from His works that the Creator lives—and the lesson is so 
easy—that the knowledge may be said to be immediate or 
innate, in that man in the full use of his powers at once sees 
the hand of God in the world before us. I am not pressing 
the text. I think it refers to the first knowledge of God, and 
so it is commonly explained by the Fathers, although the 
words may also refer to that fuller and more complete know- 
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ledge which thought and study bring. The knowledge here 
spoken of, as I conceive, is what theologians describe as indis- 
tinct or confused. When they have told us this, they seem 
to think they have fulfilled all justice, for they are most 
careful to avoid saying in what this confused knowledge lies. 
My notion is somewhat of this sort. A man in the full use of 
his power is reasoning all day long. He reasons without ever 
being aware that he is reasoning. For reason is a necessity of 
his nature. It is as idle to forbid man to reason, as it is to try to 
prevent a bloodhound from scenting his prey. Reason is at once 
the symbol of man’s greatness and a proof of his imperfection. 
Of all notions, no matter what modern philosophers may say, 
the commonest is cause and effect. In everyday life we act on 
it. Do we rise sick in the morning, the headache is traced 
to excess in food and work. Are our books tossed upside 
down on our table? Some dear friend has been meddling. 
Man looks on the world around him, his intellect is struck by 
its order and symmetry, he is awed by the vastness of sea, earth, 
sun. Howcamethey here? Reason points to some powerful, 
independent Supreme Being, apart from things of sense. The 
idea is vague, misty, indistinct. The mind may connect many 
qualities which after-thought shows to be incompatible with 
the conception of God. The notion of Supreme Being comes 
out prominently—on that the mind rests. Further search will 
scatter the mists and bring out the object in bolder relief. 
Even in the case of the ignorant, the sight of creatures must 
raise a doubt or suspicion that some ruler or lord exists, and in 
a matter of such importance reason will urge further inquiry. 
This, then, is my own notion. This first and very imperfect 
knowledge will lead to clearer insight of God, if man only 
strives his best. Quarere Deum, says St. Paul, in the seventeenth 
chapter of the Acts, si forte attrectent aut inveniant. Where, as 
Franzelin points out, gu@rere refers to an object of which the 
mind has some knowledge—for we do not seek for what is 
absolutely and entirely unknown to exist; and attrectent, which 
in the original is rendered by ~mAagyorev, means as we say, 
feeling in the dark along the wall until finally you reach the 
door. This zmediate knowledge of God (using the word imme- 
diate in the sense above explained) is so necessary to man that 
theologians generally agree that he cannot remain long without 
it. Molina and Arriaga say that man can be long in ignorance 
of his Maker, but their arguments tend rather to show, not that 
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man has no conception of God, but that sin and passion may, as 
St. Austin says, close his eyes to the light that is streaming over 
his soul. Vasquez! lays down distinctly that God’s existence 
is seen so evidently and so clearly in created objects that it is 
not in our power to deny it; and this opinion is strengthened 
by Coninck* when he asserts that a certain inclination is given 
by the Author of our nature which prompts us at once to judge 
there is some Being on Whom all things depend ; and Carleton 
goes even further, for he says it is impossible by any effort or 
labour to check these inward yearnings after God, or entirely 
to drive from the mind all thoughts of Him Who made us. 
But by far the strongest witness is St. Thomas in a passage 
so plain that it is impossible to mistake the drift of it. The 
Saint says a child is bound under grave sin to turn to God 
the moment he reaches the use of reason. Therefore, according 
to St. Thomas, at that moment he has some knowledge of God, 
otherwise how can he turn to Him. No one can turn towards 
an object he does not see, or love a thing he does not know. 

The Fathers, from St. Justin the Apologist to St. Bernard, 
are unanimous in teaching that the human mind, from the con- 
templation of this visible world, rises to the God Who made it. 
The Fathers mention two kinds of knowledge of God: one is 
called innate, or immediate, because, as before stated, from the 
mere sight of outward things the existence of God their Creator 
in some dim and uncertain way flashes upon man; the other is 
that more perfect knowledge of God and of His attributes, free 
from all error, which reason can with its unaided strength (er se) 
acquire after long and diligent search. The former, because 
easy, is shared by all; the latter, from the great difficulties that 
beset its attainment, is to the run of men morally impossible 
without the help of Revelation. I am writing for Catholics, 
who remember that the Fathers are not merely authorized 
exponents of doctrine, but chiefly witnesses to the unchanging 
faith of the Church. Their teaching, therefore, on this head 
testifies to the belief of the days in which they lived. I refer to 
some of the more prominent testimonies. Clement of Aiexandria‘ 
says that it is perhaps better not to attempt a proof of God’s 
existence, since His Providence is self-evident to those who 
look upon His works. Men without any instruction recognize 
the Father and Creator of all things. No set of men, he goes 
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on to say, whether of those who live in towns, or lead a wan- 
dering life, can be found not possessing a belief in a higher 
Power. From east to west and from north to south all have 
the same first notion (pé.7) of Him Who made the world, 
because His operations have pervaded all things. It will be 
here noticed that Clement speaks of a certain pre-conception, 
using a word which might seem, at first blush, to exclude know- 
ledge gained by sense. But the term is frequently applied to 
those early notions, imperfect and faulty, which the first glance 
gives. So at least the expression is explained by Franzelin, 
one of the first living authorities on the teaching of the Fathers. 
St. Athanasius speaks no less plainly.° According to him all 
creation, by the exquisite symmetry of its parts, speaks loudly 
of its Maker. God, invisible in Himself, can be known from 
His works. For the architect, not seen in person, is recognized 
by his productions. As the statues of Phidias revealed their 
master’s skill, so, says the Saint, in the world around us we see 
the finger of God. St. Gregory Nazianzen® says: “The nature 
of God is in itself inappreciable and incomprehensible—won guod 
sit, sed quid sit. These two points differ very widely. For doth 
our eyes and the natural law teach that God exists, and that He 
is the Cause, creating and preserving all things. . . . For how 
could this universe have been formed and kept together except 
by God, Who creates and preserves all things? No one per- 
ceiving a harp beautifully formed, its-skill and harmony, or 
listening to the duly-blended sounds, can think of aught else 
than the maker and player on the harp. To the maker in 
thought is he borne, even though haply his appearance be 
unknown. Just sothe Cause that makes and moves and pre- 
serves the things that are made, is clearly seen, although not 
thoroughly grasped by the mind.” 

I could multiply extracts without end, all teaching the same 
lesson, that the world is a book eloquent in its Author's praise ; 
but as I have already quoted some representatives of the Greek 
Church, I shall allow St. Augustine and Tertullian to speak for 
the Latin. The former, in a passage of exceeding beauty found 
in his 141st Sermon, bids us ask the globe, and the glistening 
stars that deck the heavens, the sun that lends its light to the 
day, and the moon that soothes the loneliness of night ; he bids 
us inquire from the earth, teeming with fruits and shrubs, and 
the sea, swarming with fish, and the air with birds—how came 
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they there, and they will all with one voice proclaim, God 
made us. It might be well for those who talk so much of the 
poetry of nature, of their reverence for the “great mother,” to 
turn over from time to time the pages of St. Augustine. They 
will find therein a soul keenly alive to the influence of natural 
beauty, who heard a voice in wood and mountain and running 
stream, speaking of One from Whom all earth’s loveliness has 
been borrowed. Tertullian says :’ “God is known to all by the 
light of reason (zaturaliter), from the testimony of His works.” 
Again, the same writer, in his work Contra Marcionem,® argues 
in the same strain (the italics are mine): “From the very 
beginning, together with things themselves, their Maker was 
brought into notice, for they were produced with the intention 
that God might thereby be known. ... Nor do they owe this 
knowledge of God to any books of Moses; for the soul exists 
before prophecy. From the very beginning the soul’s conscious- 
ness is the gift of God, and it is the same amongst Egyptians, 
and Syrians, and inhabitants of Pontus. God will never be hid ; 
God will never be wanting; He will ever be understood, He 
will always be heard.” It is worth noticing that Tertullian goes 
out of his way to state that the knowledge of God was due to 
reason alone, without aid from the books of Moses—that is, 
without the aid of Revelation. Finally, St. Gregory the Great, 
commenting on these words of Job, “All men see Him, each 
one beholds Him afar off,” says that every man by the fact of 
being by nature rational must conclude that his Maker is God. 
Him we may be said to see, inasmuch as the intellect points to 
the marks of His empire in the world around us. We see Him 
from afar now, because we only see Him in His works; when 
the curtain is raised, and we are quit of this frame, we shall see 
Him face to face. Over and above that knowledge of God 
which comes from close reflection and accurate reasoning, the 
Fathers, if we accept the extracts referred to as a fair sample of 
their teaching, speak of a certain shadowy and more imperfect 
knowledge implanted in the hearts of all who have not choked 
the utterance of reason. This apprehension, dim and imperfect 
at the beginning, springs from the very principles of our nature. 
It is not acquired by study; it precedes it. We may style it 
the characteristic, the inheritance of a rational being. Fran- 
zelin’ quotes from the Fathers such expressions as the following: 


7 De Resurrectione Carnis, cap. ii. 
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Knowledge learnt from nature without any teaching ; a natural 
foreboding (anticipatio) of the mind ; reason, alike in all, leading 
us as by its first law to God from the creatures that are seen. 
Accordingly the Fathers hold that from no people, civilized or 
barbarous, is the idea of a Supreme Being hidden. Everywhere 
God is felt in the outer world by His works, in the inner life of 
man by the dictates of conscience which appeal to Him as their 
Supreme Arbiter and their Supreme Sanction. One thing is to 
deny that God exists, another to believe your own assertion. 
Scripture says the fool said in his heart there was no God. 
But was he sincere? I think not. Even if sincere, he was a 
fool. St. Augustine makes an exception, as I have admitted 
above, for those few so sunk in vice as to have lost all sense of 
One to Whom sin is so hateful. But then they must have 
drunk down vice to the very dregs. Add to this, they must be 
also illiterate. An educated man, a victim to every excess and 
a slave to every passion, can blot out with much greater diffi- 
culty, if at all, the memory of God. Education is the maturing 
of the intellect ; the more ripe its powers, the more will reason 
follow its natural instinct by seeing its Lord in the symmetry of 
the sciences, in the design of the universe, in the providential 
arrangement of season and climate, or in the characters and 
events that crowd the pages of history. As the mind is 
naturally made to yearn after and to hold truth when found, 
so, repeat the Fathers, does it naturally seek for God, from 
Whom all truth comes. If a consensus of scientific men claims 
respectful submission on a point of science, we can at least 
demand a like share of courtesy to be extended to the Fathers 
even by those outside the Church. Their writings are the 
outcome of long years of study and meditation, and many, if 
not all, were the intellectual giants of their day. 

It is, then, the common teaching of Fathers and of theologians 
that the mind turns to God as the sun-flower to the sun, or as 
naturally as the magnet points to the north. In forming some idea 
of God from creatures, we are in much the same position as a 
man who sees on a wall merely the shadow of a body: from 
the shadow he learns the existence of the object. The idea of 
a body thus formed can be true, although imperfect, even though 
it does not represent any of the qualities of the body which 
a shadow as such is unable to give. Creatures, in so far as they 
are active, intelligent, powerful, and endowed with the faculty 
of will, imply that these qualities exist in much nobler form 
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in God, just as beauty and symmetry of form exist much 
more truly in the body than the shadow. I cling to this illus- 
tration, for no word is oftener used by approved writers than 
adumbrare when they speak of creatures representing God. 
Nor can there be much difficulty in the mind having some 
notion of the infinite, for it sees imperfections in things around, 
and it can without very great strain conceive some Being with- 
out flaw ; but to be without blemish is to be absolutely perfect— 
absolute perfection and infinity mean the same. The process 
of arguing from contingent things to the first cause is so easy, 
that all nations have owned the existence of some Supreme 
Being, although about His nature and perfections they have 
been largely misled. For although from the effect we gather 
the cause, the nature of the cause is not at once learnt from 
the effect. Men see a variety of effects from the same cause, 
and different causes produce like effects. Heathen nations have 
erred about the nature, while they acknowledge the existence 
of some Supreme Being. 

Even Christian races, while possessing some notion of the 
true God from reason, would assuredly go astray in their inves- 
tigation unless helped by God’s own word. In the Dogmatic 
Constitution Dez Filius» the Vatican Council teaches that a 
perfectly true and accurate knowledge of many things which fall 
per se within the compass of reason, God’s existence and nature 
amongst the number, cannot be had by all “ with firm certainty” 
without the blessing of Revelation. The causes are clear. 
Truth about a Being, infinite, incomprehensible, such as we 
know God to be, needs time and much study, which many are 
unwilling to give. Did they use all diligence, partly from 
defect of education, or from the miseries incidental to our state, 
the efforts of very many would be unsuccessful. Revelation 
is not absolutely necessary for the attainment of the truths to 
which I allude, nor even morally necessary for this or that 
individual, but it is morally necessary for a great number of 
men, who are bound to know certain truths, not of themselves 
above the reach of reason. Without the help of Revelation 
many would not face, much less overcome, these difficulties, 
which impede man in his endeavours to form in his mind 
an image of his maker, “free from all mixture of error,” as the 
Council speaks. Revelation teaches us at once to know, to love, 
and to serve God. The logical process that leads to God 
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presupposes acquaintance with many other subjects. Although 
eventually clear and true ideas of Him would dawn upon the 
mind, yet years might pass before it gained that true acquaint- 
ance with Him and His Divine prerogatives which His love and 
our needs alike demand. St. Thomas says™ that many would 
be robbed of the knowledge of God, such as He requires even 
in the natural order, were it not for faith, As human reason 
without a guide often misses its way, therefore God’s own 
word is necessary, that men in general may know, free from 
every shade of doubt, those things of God which are not above 
human reason. How could the poor and the ignorant, whose 
struggle is for bread, ever gain,-amid the tormenting cares of 
life, that true knowledge of God and the moral duties of their 
state, even in the natural order, without a Divine Teacher? 
This admission in no sense weakens my argument. For reason, 
like other powers, depends for its exercise on certain conditions. 
It is weakened and cramped by sickness, by the pinching of 
want, by bad associations, by sorrow, by anxiety of mind. God 
takes pity on its weakness, and by His own word supplies its 
shortcomings. Before Revelation ignorance and misbelief speed 
away. Reason is the twilight, Revelation the blaze of noon. 

I have referred above to that belief in some Supreme Being 
as seen in the rites, sacrifices, prayers, institutions of priesthood, 
which in some shape or other are found among all nations. 
Mr. Gladstone thinks the Zeus of the-//iad shares in some of 
the characteristics of the Deity. “Zeus,” says Mr. Gladstone in 
the Juventus Mundi, “in many points inherits the tradition, 
and is formed upon the conception of the one and Supreme God. 
He is the source of governing authority. He is the distributer 
in general of good and evil. He is Himself a source of destiny, 
as we find from the remarkable phrase, Asd¢ aisa—the fate pro- 
ceeding from Zeus.” The strongest ground for the admission 
of some Supreme Disposer and Lord is found in the fact that 
those who refuse to own the God of the Christian are forced 
to set up some idol in His place. Even the would-be philo- 
sophers of the day, who have no words strong enough to mark 
their scorn for the religious convictions of their neighbours, are 
forced in the end to set as the goal of man’s aspirations, the 
prospect of aiding in “the glorious future of the race.” <A 
visionary Utopia and a godless creed may indeed serve for the 
young, the healthy, the successful in the great prizes of life. 
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But to what are they to cling whose lot is old age, without 
friends and without honour, who have had to fight against 
poverty and ill-repute undeserved, whose only trust is in that 
world beyond the grave where virtue gets its due? 

But it may be asked how are we, who are bound to charity 
in thought and word, to judge of that class of prominent 
writers, who either leave God’s existence an open question or 
boldly deny it? They cannot be accused of hiding their views. 
A publicity is given to them which would not have been tolerated 
forty years ago. If God’s own word condemns the philosophers 
in the days of Augustus or Nero, how can we on the plea 
of good faith excuse those who mar the reign of Queen Victoria? 
England has indeed ceased to be Catholic, but the vast bulk 
of its people not only has never abandoned the grand truths 
of natural, but has clung to many dogmas of revealed, religion. 
These public writers, who refuse to own the God of the Christian, 
part from the traditions of their race, and deny the teaching 
of their childhood. They raise themselves up against the laws 
of their country, which in the observance of Sunday, and in 
enforcing attendance at religious service in the case of soldiers, 
sailors, prisoners in gaol, testify to a reverence for God. They 
give the lie to all the greatest names in English literature, 
who often speak lovingly, or at least respectfully of God. For 
them the church spire, that crowns every English landscape, 
has no meaning. Their hearts are moved to no tender thoughts 
by the cross that marks the quiet resting place of the dead. 
With such evidence, natural and _ revealed, staring these 
educated men in the face, I must consider their sentiments as 
the result of wilful perversion, In their case stat pro ratione 
voluntas. But we need not be astonished. A short time before 
St. Paul wrote, the Wisdom of the Father came on earth, and 
went amongst men. His daily mission was to do good. He 
said He was God, but the world would not believe Him. 
Then he appealed to miracles as the test of His Divinity. 
But men shook their heads, and turned from the beauty of His 
face, and were deaf to the music of His voice. They said 
he was mad and beside Himself, and that He had a devil. 
As God was victorious then in spite of the Jews, so will 
He conquer now in spite of ‘modern thought.” A few years 
hence the wrangle of philosophers will cease, their names will be 
told in pity or derision, and then, as now, for those who care 
to look, the earth will be full of God’s glory. 
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But if outward things loudly proclaim their Maker, there is 
a voice from within that speaks powerfully and persuasively 
of God when it rules and regulates the acts of men. Differing 
widely in temper, constitution, language, race, climate, all are 
found to agree in condemning or upholding certain leading 
principles of conduct. I grant the number of such principles 
to be very few indeed, but even one moral maxim of general 
acceptance would be enough to prove my point. For if man 
by the sole light of reason sees that he is bound to avoid certain 
actions, he must also see that this obligation is binding on every 
rational creature. And if reason acknowledges an obligation 
to be eternal and universal, the Lawgiver must have been from 
everlasting, and must claim universal sway. The knowledge 
of a law binding all men in certain things implies at least some 
dim, confused knowledge of its Maker. The acknowledgment 
of an obligation is a confession of dependence, and if reason 
shows man the necessity of obeying such and such a precept, 
it must also point as its warrant to some superior who has a 
claim on man’s obedience. For a free being refuses to obey 
unless when he sees a claim on his submission. And since 
reason perceives this moral law of universal obligation, it cannot 
but recognize in it some Supreme Lord, to Whom supreme 
homage is due. St. Paul says“ that the Gentiles by the same 
light of reason which showed them God in the things that He 
made, admitted also a moral law coming from God—“Cum 
justitiam Dei cognovissent, quod qui talia agunt, digni sunt 
morte, non solum ea faciunt, sed etiam consentiunt facientibus.” 
With the Black Country in its worse than semi-barbarous state 
staring me in the face, I am not likely to deny that crime and 
passion and bad surroundings can so blend all notions of right 
and wrong that it seems hard to find even one moral truth to 
which the human heart will pledge its fealty. But this does not 
in the least tell against my argument. If men steeped in sin 
do not see their Maker in the works of His hands, neither will 
they in the moral law. Even in those whom we call savages 
the natural law still lives, urging, forbidding, advising, com- 
manding. 

“If any one,” writes St. Thomas,” “reared in the woods 
among animals were to follow the guidance of natural reason in 
seeking after good and avoiding evil, we must most certainly 
hold that God would reveal to him by internal inspiration the 
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things which he is bound to believe, or would send a missioner 
to instruct him.” In the first part of this quotation the saint 
says that unaided nature can obey and therefore know the 
moral law, and thus. win from God that supernatural knowledge 
necessary to man in his present state. I have already said that 
the inward promptings to follow certain lines of conduct imply 
some hazy, confused knowledge of that source whence all law 
comes. For it is. possible to have a clear, distinct, accurate 
knowledge of a moral obligation without a clear and distinct, 
although not without some indistinct, knowledge of God. For 
I cannot be clearly convinced that I am bound to do a certain 
act without knowing why. If the reason of an action be 
unknown to myself its obligation ceases to be clear to me. 
But this sense of obligation in the first principles of the natural 
law, of which I am now speaking, necessarily includes some 
notion of a Supreme Being with control over me, Whose wish 
should be the rule of my conduct. “If, as is the case, we feel 
responsibility, are ashamed, are frightened at transgressing the 
voice of conscience, this implies that there is One to Whom we 
are responsible, before Whom we are ashamed, Whose claims 
upon us we fear.”’® Just as the Fathers call that knowledge 
of God immediate and innate because it springs up with- 
out effort in the mind from the sight of the world around 
us, so does reason in the law written on the heart see 
the hand of Him Who wrote it. Duty and obligation are 
relative terms, implying the existence, so to speak, of debtor 
and creditor. The duties of man are, then, moral relations. 
They alone are moral agents who have freewill, and the desire 
to perform a moral duty follows on the light the intellect gives 
to the will. The morality of an act is its’conformity with 
the natural law. Take any action: we say and feel that it is 
good if it be in keeping with the counsels of reason. But can 
we stop here? What claim has reason to control us; whence 
does it draw its right to sovereignty?’ When it bids man follow 
such and such a course, does it not also indicate that this 
path guides the creature towards its end? An order implies 
dependence ; and, as I said before, this notion of dependence 
necessarily forces itself on the mind after a little reflection, 
leading to Him on Whom all things lean. Nor is this voice 
ever silent. It is constantly speaking in praise and blame. 
The very difficulty felt in opposing reason is the strongest sign 
16 Grammar of Assent, p. 106. 
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that reason is the warning voice of a higher power, and that it 
is not itself supreme. A monarch has no scruple in breaking 
a law made by himself. If man be the measure of all things, 
why should he not satisfy every desire, indulge every fancy? Why 
should he ever curb the cravings of passion if there be no law 
that forbids excess? Why should the pangs of remorse be for 
ever wringing his heart ? Within its own sphere I freely admit 
that reason may be considered supreme. Within its narrow 
range it is the representative of God. It is His likeness, and 
shares in the virtues of its great original. If it be infallible in 
the apprehension of certain truths that appertain to belief and to 
conduct, its inerrancy is but a share in that unswerving measure 
of right and wrong—the Eternal Reason, for the type is the 
shadow of the antitype. The verdict of reason and conscience 
will be ratified on that last day, says St. Paul, when God will 
judge the hearts of men. I hardly know if it be possible to 
exalt reason higher than to make it the measure of the good 
and evil in a natural act. But this goodness is limited and 
imperfect, the intellect seeks and the will yearns for some 
higher standard of excellence, for human nature refuses to 
believe it is the end of all things. Again, a sin against the 
natural law has all the properties of sin. But there can be no 
sin properly so called without breaking an order known to come 
in some way from God. Hence the first principles of justice 
and right imply at least some confused knowledge of God, else 
conscience cannot upbraid us with their violation. But against 
what has been said it may be urged that on my statement the 
existence of the moral obligation is clear, whereas on the other 
hand the evidence of the Legislator’s existence is incomplete. 
Why, therefore, connect a clear and distinct moral obligation 
with a legislator indistinctly known, when I have already a 
legislator in right reason immediately and distinctly urging the 
principle on my acceptance, and when, moreover, reason in 
every man lays down the same course of conduct? To this 
I answer: Reason dictates clearly what is evil and what is 
good, not as a legislator but as a herald who makes known the 
law. I fully grant every action to be bad that is against the 
mandate of right reason. But the very epithet right implies 
reference to some measure of conduct different from itself. You 
have no right to trespass on my property—that is, your intrusion 
is against the law of the land, in this case the measure of your 
conduct. How can any one except an infinite being whose 
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perfections are infinite oblige himself? How explain that we 
cannot by any amount of arguing persuade ourselves that that 
is right which we feel to be wrong, if reason be itself the law, 
and not merely the voice of a higher power making known the 
law? This knowledge of a legislator, although imperfect, 
is enough to bind the conscience so firmly that its violation 
gives me trouble and pain. Who would dread any bad effects 
from an act unless he were responsible to some higher power ? 
No legislator fears to change his own enactments: he that makes 
can also unmake a law. 

But this paper would be incomplete without some reference 
to the connection between truth as known to man and the 
existence of God. I am very far indeed from holding that 
this proof is either as easy or as solid as that from the outward 
world, to which Scripture and the Fathers appeal. I think the 
proof is in itself convincing, although few have time, and fewer 
still inclination, to study its bearings. Truth, as Catholic writers 
understand it, is the agreement between the intellect and the thing 
known. Truth is a relation, and depends in existence and dura- 
tion on the terms it involves. Truths may be regarded as 
certain results which the essences of things bring about. Ina 
right-angle triangle the square of the hypotenuse equals the sum of 
the squares of the sides containing a right angle. The existence 
of a triangle is contingent, and in time; certain relations 
between its parts are necessarily intelligible, and eternal. I 
cannot conceive a right-angled triangle under any other con- 
ditions. Reason assures me that if I did not exist or recognize 
this truth, it would still be true without me. I cannot conceive 
a state of things where what is now true would be false. I am 
well aware that Mr. Mill equivalently says in his Logic that 
a whole is greater than a part in this sphere, but that for ought 
he knows it may not be so in other spheres. The reply is— 
securus judicat orbis terrarum. Of course with such a code of 
belief it is impossible to prove the existence of God. Whenever 
you try for a foundation the sands shift beneath your feet. The 
wide world differs from Mr. Mill. Out of twenty-five millions of 
Englishmen, how many think that in Jupiter or Saturn a part is 
greater than the whole? The fact is said to be evident, that is, 
it is so clear that I cannot close my eyes to the light, I cannot 
help seeing. But if this truth, a whole is greater than its part, 
be necessary, independent of time, place, man’s existence ; if it 
has been true for ages before the world was, by what being has 
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this truth been realized ? Truth has reference to an intellect ; 
if a thing be eternally true, it has also been eternally intelligible ; 
an object eternally intelligible without an intellect seems to me 
a contradiction. You can multiply without end things that are 
intelligible. Everything possible is thereby intelligible, and the 
range of possibility is limited only by objects in themselves con- 
tradictory. I say, then, that all these infinite, intelligible things 
must have somehow a dwelling-place and a home. They cannot 
rest in mid-air. There must be an intelligent Being existing 
from everlasting, in whom these countless truths meet in a focus. 
The principle of causation applied to the physical order leads us 
to God, and transferred to the ideal proves His existence. In 
our minds truth is not as in God. We only know, at least 
directly, the created order of truth ; it needs a reflex action to lead 
us to Truth Who knows no beginning. In God truth is identical 
with His substance. If His Essence be the source of all being, 
so the Divine intellect in its infinite grasp of that Essence is the 
source of all truth. The knowledge of mathematical and neces- 
sary truths in God is drawn from the contemplation of His 
Essence. Man, on the contrary, recognizes these truths in created 
things, or at most in some object formed by the mind, which 
has its origin in sensible experience. 

Mental truth results from the knowledge of distinct objects ; 
in the Divine mind the knowledge of His own Essence as 
the source of all being implies the knowledge of all truth. 
The eye cannot see two points in space without at the same 
time perceiving the intervening distance, and it is equally 
impossible that all mathematical, necessary truths, and the like 
should be excluded from the knowledge which the Divine 
intellect has of the share that creatures can have in His 
Essence. Infinite being possesses infinite truth, finite being 
finite truth. As from the finite effects in creation we ascend 
to the primeval cause, as yet veiled from sight, even so, says 
Liberatore, in his beautiful work Conoscenza IJntellettuale, do 
truths which the mind has made its own suffice to prove the 
existence of substantial truth their fountain-head and origin. 
Truth has reference to being. And if all things point upward, 
animate and inanimate, towards the throne of God, truth for 
its ultimate verdict calls on Him. For everything that exists is 
true. St. Augustine” gives this simple definition, verum videtur 
esse id quod est. The source of all being must then be the 
17 Solilog. lib. ii. cap. iii. 
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source of all truth, for truth is a property of being. As God 
is the model of all goodness and beauty, so is He of all truth. 
It must have a cause, a pattern somewhere. Nothing comes 
from nothing. Either what we apprehend is substantial truth 
itself, or it must lead the mind mediately or immediately to One, 
at Whose feet the eager intellect rests. Those who are familiar 
with that golden book, the Confessions of St. Augustine, will 
remember how the Saint loves to meditate on the relations that 
exist between objects in the physical and moral order; how 
he searches, as he best can, into the essences of things, only to 
rise from them to the eternal reasons, the cause, not the object, 
of all knowledge. He asks why the beauty of celestial and 
terrestial objects rivets his gaze; why he can judge soundly 
on all that is changing here, and then he sees the unchangeable 
eternity of truth above the shifting thoughts of the mind. From 
the contemplation of the reasoning faculty he rises to that 
unchanging light, which shines over the souls of men. He 
has learnt that the unchanging must be preferred to the change- 
able. Therefore he admits some knowledge of the Unchange- 
able : unless it had in some way been known he could not, he 
says, have preferred it to the changeable. As the Saint adds, 
with the flash of one trembling glance from the contemplation of 
truth he arrived at that which is, “and then I saw Thy 
invisible things understood by the things that are made.” 
St. Augustine’s argument, clad, so to speak, in a mystic garb, 
and enriched by the colouring of a poet’s fancy, is in reality the 
stock proof from causation. He sees that he understands 
eternal and necessary truth, and asks who gave the soul the 
faculty of understanding, and where is laid the foundation of 
all unchanging truth. Thence by easy transitions he ascends, 
until his flight is checked by the contemplation of the Divine 
intellect, the measure and cause of all created truth. The 
unvarying maxims of virtue, the dicta of saints and sages, the 
words of wisdom that strengthen youth and hallow old age, 
when sifted by the severe rules of logic, are found to be 
independent of time, place, and person, and consequently lead 
to One Who is Wisdom, Truth, and Holiness. That one 
sovereign act of intellection, whereby God fathoms the depths 
of His own Essence, embraces each and all of those varied truths 
which in the minds of men or angels dimly reflect the ever- 
lasting light of truth, which isin Him. As surely as the earth 
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and the heavens are faithful witnesses to that creative action 
which summoned them from nothing into being, so does every 
branch of truth remind us of a Divine intellect, which is its 
shelter and origin. 

The eternity of truth, as recognized by man, has in God a 
real existence. Were it not for Him, there would be no foun- 
dation for its eternity. Without an intellect that has been for 
ever, there would be no necessary truth, and in Him alone 
truth is eternal. V72/il est magis eternum, says St. Augustine, 
than Ratio circuli et duo et tria esse quinque. And St. Thomas 
adds in explanation,” Ratio circuli et duo et tria esse quinque 
habent eternitatem in mente divina. And the mind mounts from 
truth seen on earth to its source, resting-place, and true home 
in God. 

I have now dwelt on the proofs, from God’s existence in the 
three orders, physical, moral, and ideal, using in each case the 
argument from causation which the Vatican Decree suggests. 
The subject is hedged round with difficulties. These it is not 
my wish either to hide or to underrate. I believe all can, by 
merely using their reason, have at least some indistinct know- 
ledge of their Maker ; I believe that reason with its unaided 
strength can, after much labour, pains, and thought, gain a 
clearer and more perfect knowledge of God ; but I hold that for 
a great part of our race, half blinded by prejudice, ignorance, 
and crime, whose minds, entirely engrossed with the present, 
heed not a future life, a knowledge of God, completely free from 
error, is practically impossible without Revelation. 

M. G. 


- ?. G. 16. mF. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


A CLOSE search was made all over the city. The magistrates, 
here and there, lighted on traces of Father Ogilvie which led 
to the apprehension of several persons—some say fourteen, 
others twenty, who had been in treaty with him about religion, 
or who had heard his Masses, or made him welcome in their 
homes. The inn where he had lodged was found out, his horse 
was taken away, and vestments and some papers of no 
secondary importance were also discovered. “Had men,” wrote 
Father Ogilvie, “been only honourable and silent” those 
papers, &c., would not have been discovered. A Frenchman 
broke confidence—gave up the secret to the magistrates, and 
thus important evidence against the prisoner was secured. 

On the 15th of October, 1614, Father Ogilvie had passed his 
first night in prison.’ 

We have an official account, as well as the martyr’s own, 
concerning the discovery which the magistrates had made— 
the one sets off and confirms the other. 

“On the following day,” wrote Father Ogilvie, “they take 
my horse from the inn, together with my other property there, 
and they discover the church furniture together with Father 





1 Tolbooth at the City Cross. ‘* By the Session Records in 1600 it appears that 
there had been another Tolbooth at the Cross before the one that was built in 1636” 
(Glasgow, Past and Present.. Senex. Glasgow, 1856). The old one [in which 
Father Ogilvie was imprisoned] had a clock, for in 1610 we find George Smyth men- 
tioned as jewler of the Tolbooth knockt. The lower part of the building had booths, or 
shops, in it when taken down in 1626” (Zéid.). ‘‘Feb. 11, 1626. The said day it 
is concludit that the Provost and Bailies deal with John Boyd and Patrick Colquhoun 
anent the down-taking of the Tolbeuth to see quhat can be gottin down of three 
hundrith marks, as thai have alreddie offerit to tak down the saime for the said 
soume: and also to deal with John Neill, knock maker, to make ane new knock, 
and to try to these prices, and also to deal with the tenants of the buithies under the 
Tolbeuth that thai may remove. May 15, 1626, The said day the grund stane 
of the Tolbeuthe of Glasgow was laid” (Council Records). None of the Glasgow 
historians have given any description, nor is there any sketch of the old Tolbooth 
extant, 
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Patrick’s (Anderson) letter for finding our property in Scot- 
land, with a catalogue of names of Father Murdoch.”? “His 
budget being found,” says the Official Report, “in the house 
where he kept at night was conveyed out of the way by one 
of his familiars, and presented the next day, after search being 
made by the magistrates of the city: therein were found 
his Mass garments, chalice, altar (stone ?), and the rest of that 
stuff, with letters not fit, at this time, to be divulged. Amongst 
others, a warrant to dispense with those who possessed Church 
livings, after this tenor—Qwoad dispensationem de bonis ecclesi- 
asticis poteris dispensare ut retineant que possident, dummodo in 
pios usus aliquid impendant pro judicio Confessarii dispensantis.” * 

Not any article found on his own person, or in his 
bag, was valued by him so highly as a relic of St. Ignatius. 


2 Authentic Account of Imprisonment, &c. By Father C. Karslake. Patrick 
Anderson, a native of Morayshire (Elgin, or its neighbourhood, was his birthplace), 
and nephew of the celebrated Bishop Lesly, had risen by learning and talent to be 
head of the Scots’ College at Rome. This position he left in order to add his exertions 
to those which a number of his co-religionists were making, at hazard of their lives, for 
the recovery of Scotland from the Calvinistic heresy. Dempster speaks of him as 
** moribus innocens ac fide integer,” and tells us he had no superior in mathematics 
and theology. Such as he was, he threw himself into this mission with a zeal and 
gallantry which no generous opponent could now dispute, but which was regarded in 
the Scotland of his own day as only a fiendish activity in leading souls to 
death and perdition. Father Patrick had not laboured long when he was apprehended 
with his vestments, books and papers, and committed to prison as a trafficking 
Romish priest. He owned to the fact of his having said Mass sundry times, but 
would not tell in whose house. In the ensuing October a brother-missionary, an 
Irishman named Edmund Cana, was apprehended along with a younger brother, 
**who carried,”’ says Calderwood, ‘‘his mass clothes, a portable altar, a flagon of 
wine, and other requisites necessary for the Mass.” Possibly King James had heard 
of the merits of Father Anderson as a man of learning, and felt some sympathy for 
him; perhaps the French Ambassador made friendly intercession in his behalf. 
However it was, after the Father had suffered nine months’ imprisonment the 
King came to the resolution to show him some mercy. At his command, the 
Privy Council liberated the Father from prison, with a suit of good clothes, and some 
money in his pocket, on condition that he should leave Scotland, and return no more ; 
otherwise he would be liable to capital punishment. It was enjoined upon the 
Provost and bailies of Edinburgh that they should ‘‘ try and speir out some ship bown 
from the port of Leith towards France or Flanders; and when the ship is ready to 
lowse, that they tak the said Patrick Anderson furth of their Tolbooth, carry him to 
the ship, and deliver him to the skipper, and see him put aboard of the ship; and 
that they give a strait command and direction to the skipper that the said Anderson 
be not sufferit to come ashore again till their arrival at their port in France or 
Flanders, where they shall put him a-land” (Privy Council Records, MS. in General 
Register House, Edinburgh; Domestic Annals of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 514, 515. 
Second Edition). He was betrayed by Alexander Boyd on March 17, 1620. Boyd’s 
reward was £75. Father Anderson wrote one or two polemical works, and compiled 
the Lives of the Saints of Scotland (Scotochronicon, part iii.). 

3 True Relation. 
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This we know, not from any information afforded by the 
martyr’s pen, but from two documents written by his enemies. 
The inventory, drawn up by himself, of what he had on his 
person, at his seizure, does not make any distinct mention, or 
indeed any mention at all, of that relic. “They find my Breviary 
and take possession of it, together with a Compendium of all the 
Controverted Questions of Religion ; they seize the gold which 
I had in one purse, and the silver which I had in another, and a 
silver reliquary and the powder of the stone of Bezoar, and a 
ring, and also the seal with which I used to seal my letters,”* 

“He had,” says the 7rue Relation, “in the same bag divers 
relics, pieces of wood, bones, and a tuft of Ignatius’ hair, the 
founder of the Jesuit Order, which, I think, was Ais chiefest 
jewel.” 

Spottiswood, who probably stood by when the martyr was 
rifled, wrote in his history that “he had a tuft of Ignatius’ hair, 
the founder of their Order, which he seemed to have in great 
regard.” © 

How came it to pass that Father Ogilvie made no special 
mention in his inventory of his “greatest jewel?” and how 
happened it to be known to his captors that he prized that relic 
above everything he had? Did he plead hard to be allowed to 
keep it? As he saw it in the hands of his enemies—did he look 
as a child would on the destruction of the last memento of a 
parent lost on earth for ever? He was taken out of the Tolbooth 
and led up to the Episcopal Palace’ on the 15th of October. 
He was faint and wearied. “On the next day, I am led out 
of prison to the Episcopal Palace where there was a great con- 
course of preachers and barons, and whither two had been 
summoned from the Royal Parliament. I am brought up 
accordingly, ill as I am still from the blows of the previous 
day, and with an unusual trembling upon me.” ® 

Along with Father Ogilvie stood at the bar of the Archi- 
episcopal Court, charged with the crime of having practised the 
Catholic religion, nine persons, whose depositions we shall lay 


* Authentic Account. 

5 Pitcairn, iii. 

6 History, lib. vii. p. 521. 

7 The Episcopal Palace, or Castle, stood on the vacant space in front of the 
present Infirmary, immediately south-west of the Cathedral. The Great Tower, 
which formed the principal portion of the building, was erected by Bishop Cameron 
in 1430. The entire structure was built of hewn stone, and inclosed with an 
embattled wall fifteen feet high. 

8 Authentic Account. 
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presently before the reader. The Bench was a full one, there 
being on it: 

John Spottiswood, Archbishop of Glasgow. 

Earl of Argyle. 

Lord Kilsyth. 

Lord Fleming. 

Lord Boyd. 

Laird of Minto. 

Sir George Elphingstone. 

Provost James Hamilton; and 

Bailies Bell, Braidwood, and Colin Campbell. 

The first man put forward—going upon the Official Report 
of the proceedings in Court—was Robert Heygate, a Glasgow 
shopkeeper. He well merited such an honour ; for he stood the 
foremost Catholic, along with Marion Walker, in those days of 
confessorship. The document subjoined is an official one. It 
lets it be known under some aspects what manner of man Father 
Ogilvie was. It shows how heartily he flung himself into his 
work. We need not, we trust, make any apology for weaving 
such a document into our narrative. 


Robert Heygate being asked how long he has been acquainted 
with this priest? Answered, that he never saw him or spoke to him 
but within the last two months or thereby: and that he came down to 
him to his own booth (shop), and got some paper from him: and 
thereafter went with him to Mr. William Stewart’s house, to get a 
choppin of wine, that he called himself a horse cowper (dealer), and was 
going to Kintyre to buy horses, and employed him to buy a horse. 
And thereafter he called himself a priest. But of his name he is 
ignorant, and never asked what it was. And being inquired if he 
entered with him in religion? He did so; and brought him to Marion 
Walker’s house: and saw his books: and believed he spoke to him: 
and that he received from him the Sacrament of the Body of Christ, 
and that he is a Catholic. And being inquired if he wanted 
him to say Mass, he said he did, and heard Mass at the same time ; 
and that there were with him Marion Walker, William Monteith, 
Matthew Adam, Thomas Forret, James Forret. And being asked if 
the priest had gone to Sir James Cleland’s (Kneelland’s) house or not? 
Heard William Monteith say that he had gone there. And being 
asked if the Lady Maxwell was at any Mass here lately, or at any Mass? 
Denied he had ever seen her. But knows that the priest spoke with 
her the last time she was here; and that the said priest told him that 
he was one of the Society of Jesus. And being asked how that the 
friendship and acquaintance of the said priest was made with James 
Stewart? Confessed that he was the bringer of them together to 
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confer: and that the said James stands still in his former religion: and 
that the said James was desirous to speak with the said priest, and 
that he was anxious to have the said James of his religion, but he 
would not give his name thereto. And also confessed, that there 
was a Mass said in the: aforesaid Marion Walker’s house by the said 
priest within two days afterwards: and that there were present the said 
William Monteith, Marion Walker, David Maxwell, brother to Newark ; 
and that there was a priest who, in passing to the Eastwards, stayed 
one day in the town. Knew not the name of this priest, but he called 
himself Ogilvie. And being asked if Mass had been said by this priest 
in his own house or not? Confessed that there was one said there ; 
and that he himself was clerk to the most of the Masses: and that his 
wife knew not thereof, but suspected the same. And at that time, 
when he should have gone to have bought the horse, he rode to 
Sir James Cleland’s house. And this he declared by his solemn oath. 
ROBERT HEIGATE. 


Andrew Symmer, declared, that he drank with the priest in James 
Stewart’s company, who solicited him to join his religion ; but he would 
not give in to him. And that they reasoned on religion together. 

ANDREW SYMMER. 


The priest being asked what his name was, he called himself John 
Ogilvie, son of Walter Ogilvie of Drum; and that he has been out of 
this country twenty-two years; and that he studied in the Colleges 
of Olmutz and Gratz ; and remained in Olmutz two years and in Gratz 
five years ; and that he received the order of priesthood in Paris; and 
that he came home to Scotland before now, and remained six weeks 
or thereby. And that he now came home about May last, or thereby ; 
and confessed that the bag produced on the table before him was his 
own. And that he was one of the ordinary Jesuits. And being asked 
whether the Pope’s jurisdiction extended over the King’s dominions in 
spiritual matters? Affirmed constantly the same, and would die for it. 

JOHANNES OcILB&US, Societatis Jesu. 


James Forret confesses, by his solemn oath, that he knew not this 
priest all the time that the Earl of Eglinton was here. And was sent 
for by him by . . . the servant woman of Marion Walker who dealt 
with him to come and hear Mass. And for that purpose the morning ; 
at what time he said it (keipit); and the Mass was said by this priest, 
there being present Robert Heygate, Matthew Adam, William Monteith, 
Marion Walker, Thomas Forret, his brother. And declared he was 
never at any Mass before or after. And that there was a man called 
Dawnie, who seduced him to that religion, whereunto he can in no 
manner agree. And supposes that the said Dawnie had directed this 
priest to him, to draw him further on ; who persuaded him to leave the 
kirk—which he did since ; for which he craves God’s forgiveness. And 
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confesses, that before he was at the Mass that morning he made con- 
fession to the said priest who gave him absolution, and he took the 


sacrament. 
J. Forret. 


James Stewart, being asked when he knew this priest; by his great 
oath declared that he knew him twenty days or thereby; and that 
Robert Heygate made him acquainted with the said priest. And after 
drinking a choppin of wine, he went with the said priest to the yard 
(garden ?) of Marion Walker, where he conferred with him on religion, 
and would nowise give in to him. But he had hopes of him, and told 
him that he would say Mass; but he would not go to it. As for his 
name he did not know it. 

J. STEWART. 


William Monteith, being asked if he knew this priest or not, 
answered that he saw him in this town a month ago, or thereby ; and 
that he was in his company in the house of Marion Walker, and heard 
this priest say one Mass ; and denied having heard any more than one 
Mass. And thereafter being confronted with Robert Heygate, confessed 
that he had heard three Masses, two of them in Marion Walker’s house, 
and one in Robert Heygate’s house; and that he got the sacrament. 
And being asked how he became a Catholic, he answered that he was 
first instructed in that religion, being a servant to the Laird of Kers, 
younger, by the Lady Angus, and Archibald Douglas, in Monkton, near 
Ayr, ten or twelve years ago. And declared that Thomas Forret told 
him of this priest; and that Robert Heygate informed him that the 
said Thomas Forret was a Catholic. And also declared that he saw 
John Wallace of Corsflat at Mass in Robert Heygate’s house, said by 
the aforesaid priest. 

WILLIAM MONTEITH. 


Thomas Forret, being asked where he had first made acquaintance 
with this priest ; declared that he first saw him in Marion Walker’s 
house, being letl to him by Robert Heygate, and after some conver- 
sation with him about religion, he requested him to come to Mass, 
which he did; and beforehand he made his confession and got abso- 
lution and received the sacrament. And that there were present at that 
Mass, Mr. John Mayne, Marion Walker, Matthew Adam, Robert 
Heygate, James Forret, William Monteith ; and was at no Mass since 
that one, the sight of which made him despise that religion. And that 
those present likewise received the sacrament. 

THOMAS FORRET. 


Matthew Adam, being asked how long he had embraced the Popish 
religion ; declared that he had done so about five years ago in Danskin, 
and has since received the sacrament. And that he had made the 
acquaintance of the priest four weeks ago, or thereby, by means of 
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Robert Heygate. And was formerly made acquainted with a priest, 
Dawnie by name, in Marion Walker’s house ; and that he was at three 
Masses ; that this priest said one in Robert Heygate’s house, and two 
of them in Marion Walker’s house. And being asked what was his 
religion now. Answered that his religion was that acknowledged by the 
laws of the land. 

MATTHEW ADAM. 


Mr. John Mayne, being asked if he knew this priest; declared on 
oath that he knew him in Marion Walker’s house, to which he was 
brought by Robert Heygate ; where he confessed himself to the priest, 
got absolution before he heard Mass and received the sacrament. And 
that there were present Marion Walker, James Forret, Thomas Forret, 
Robert Heygate, Matthew Adam, William Monteith. And that, as yet, 


he professes that religion and will do so. 
Mr. J. Mayne. 


John Wallace, of Corsflat, being asked if he was at Mass said by 
this priest, or not, in Robert Heygate’s house, confessed that he was 
present thereat, and had been brought to it by the said Robert Heygate. 

Joun WALLACE.® 


The above document is a meagre one, so far as it records 
the questions put to and answered by Father Ogilvie, nor does 
it manifest how ably he defended the faith, The notes taken 
by Father Ogilvie on that occasion are very useful here—illus- 
trating, as they do, several important points which are not even 
alluded to in the Official Report. 


They asked if I had said Mass in the royal dominions ? 

R. If this is a crime it ought to be investigated, not by my oath, 
but by witnesses. 

We have proved it, they say, by the testimony of those who saw you. 

R. Ifthe witnesses satisfy you on the point, all right: their testi- 
mony shall neither be weakened by my denial nor strengthened by my 
confession until I see fit. 

Then you are a priest, they say. 

R. If you have proved to demonstration that I have said Masses, 
by the same witnesses you will be convinced that I am a priest. 

They ask, do you acknowledge the King? 

[Here, we take leave to observe, comes the question of ques- 
tions, even in these days; that is to say: Is Cesar above Peter?] 

R. James is de facto King of Scotland. 

Here I was a little afraid ; but the stupid fellows, not understanding 
law terms, did not know how to examine further. 

Then I was asked if I had said any Masses in the King’s dominions ? 

® Depositions of Jesuits and Papists. 
VOL, XIII. (NEW SERIES). M 
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R. This, by reason of the King’s edicts and the Acts of Parliament, 
would prejudice me and my neighbour, and does not pertain to the 
King’s forum, and therefore I am not bound to say, because I am not 
bound by any law to ruin myself and other innocent persons. If they 
were judges, I say, it was their duty to inquire after crimes, not after 
sacrifices. And I add that thefts, treasons, homicides, poisonings 
belonged to the King’s forum, not the sacraments of religion. Then 
they asked me, what I had come to Scotland for? 

R. To unteach heresy. 

They inquire who had given me jurisdiction, since neither the King 
nor any bishop had given it. 

&. I smiled, and said that the latter were all laymen along with the 
King, and had no jurisdiction any more than he: that the sheep of 
Christ had been committed to Peter, and that whoever might wish to 
feed them in any part of the world must ask permission from the 
Apostolic See, where, according to the promises of Christ, there is 
preserved, through the infallible assistance of the Holy Spirit in a 
continual succession of persons to the end of the world, the authority 
and power first given to the Prince of the Apostles, whereby Simon, the 
son of John, was hardened into the Rock of the Church, that so he 
might be Cephas and be called Peter. From that Apostle, I continued, 
is my jurisdiction and that jurisdiction by an ordinary route, counting 
backwards through all the Pontiffs, I am able to trace back to Christ. 

It is the crime of treason, they say, to assert that the Pope has 
spiritual jurisdication in the King’s dominions. 

R. It is of faith that he has. 

They say, do you dare put your signature to that ? 

R. Even with my blood, if need be ; aud forthwith I subscribed 
my name.!° 


The examination went on. At every stage of it Father 
Ogilvie showed an acute mind and disclosed how loyal-hearted 
he was to Rome. He stood on truth; whereas the Archbishop 
and the other occupants of the Bench were swayed by prejudice. 

An attempt was made to prove that he was an impostor—no 
Ogilvie ; but it failed. He was of gentle birth,"! and so were 
his parents. We know this independently of his own declara- 
tion in Court. 

Twenty-six hours had elapsed since the martyr fell into 
the hands of the Archbishop, and all that while he had tasted 
nothing! For all that, and although shivering with cold, he 

10 Authentic Account, 

11 “Father John Ogilvie was a brother of William Ogilvie, a gentleman who has 
a considerable fortune in Jand near Keith, and now is styled laird” (Father George 


Johnston’s letter, March 3, 1673, to Father William Lewis Leslie, Rome). Father 
Ogilvie, being the eldest son, would have been laird (Preshome MSS.). 
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held his own against all comers. The only kindness shown 
him was his being ordered off to the fire. It is on record 
that seldom had there been so severe a winter as that of 
1614-15. It was long remembered in Scotland; and so keen 
was the cold that the song birds next spring were missed. The 
snow fell to such a depth and lay so long on the ground, 
that, according to Sir Robert Gordon, the greater part of the 
cattle perished in the North.” 

The Catholics convicted for having heard Mass were sen- 
tenced to the gallows, and some to the wheel. The royal 
clemency saved them from the last rigour of the law.'* 

Fourteen of such criminals, according to Father Ogilvie’s 
statement, were in the Tolbooth of Glasgow. The Historie of 
King James the Sext says that some of them were sent to 
Dumbarton Castle. 

The Court rose: Father Ogilvie was led down the High 
Street to the Tolbooth, and thus ended that day’s proceedings. 

On October the 18th he was shut up in a cell. “I am led 
back to prison October 15th and two days afterwards to my 
cell; after a little while I am fastened with two rings to a 
lump of iron of about two hundred pound in weight, shaped 
liked a pole, so that I could only sit and lie on my back, but 
could do nothing else whatever, unless stand for a little while.” ™* 
Scott’s truthful pen reveals some details passed over by Father 
Ogilvie in describing what he calls in his narrative “my cell.” 
Waverley was so exact, even in very minute particulars, in his 
pen and ink sketches of scenery and places, that his pages are 
not unfrequently as faithful as photographs. The description 
which he gives of a cell in a Scottish prison may be assumed to 
represent that cell, the door of which was barred upon Father 
Ogilvie on the 18th of October. 

“The gaol at the county town. . . was one of those old- 
fashioned dungeons which disgraced Scotland until of late years. 
... A round bar of iron, about the thickness of a man’s arm 
above the elbow, crossed the apartment horizontally at the 
height of about six inches from the floor, and its extremities 
were strongly built into the wall at either end. . . . The ankles 
were secured within shackles, which were connected by a chain 
at the distance of about four feet, with a large iron ring, which 
travelled upon the bar which we have described. Thus a prisoner 


12 Domestic Annals of Scotland, vol, i. 
3 Authentic Account. 14 Tbid, 
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might shuffle along the length of bar from one side of the room 
to another, but could not retreat farther from it in any other 
direction than the brief length of the chain admitted.... A 
pallet bed was placed close to the bar of iron, so that the 
shackled prisoner might lie down at pleasure, still fastened to 
the iron bar in the manner described.” 

The Archbishop’s letter, dated Glasgow, October (5th O.S.) 
15, 1614, which we have already perused, was duly answered. 
The King gave the Archbishop the instructions he had asked ; 
and it will be remembered, we doubt not, that Spottiswood 
encouraged James to order Father Ogilvie to be subjected to 
the torture of the boots. The hint was not lost upon the King. 
“Meanwhile,” wrote the martyr, “a letter comes back from 
London. I am ordered to be examined with the leg torture of 
the boots, that I may betray the places and the persons of the 
Catholics.” © ‘ Before he is subjected to the boots, let the reader 
examine them by means of descriptions written by those who 
had actually seen them. 

The boots were instruments of judicial torture, formerly used 
in Scotland to force confessions from persons accused of crimes, 
or answers from unwilling or suspected witnesses. Bishop 
Burnet in the History of his own times, and Sir Walter Scott in 
his Old Mortality, speak of the boot as made of iron; but the 
Rev. Thomas Morer in his Short Account of Scotland, written 
from personal observation of the couftry at a time when the 
boot was still in use, describes it as “made of four pieces of 
narrow boards nailed together, of a competent length for the 
leg, not unlike those short cases we use to guard young trees 
from the rabbits. One or both legs of the person to be tortured 
having been placed in this case, wedges were inserted between 
the limb and the sides of the case, and these wedges were driven 
down by the executioner with a mall or hammer, questions 
being at intervals put to the sufferer, until either he give the 
required information, or fainted away, or showed such endurance 
as satisfied the judges that no answers could be extorted from 
him.”"” The wedges were commonly placed against the calf of 
the leg, but Bishop Burnet says he had heard that they were 
sometimes placed against the shin bone. 

Not a word passed Father Ogilvie’s lips; no secret was 
extorted. No person who had knelt at his extemporized altars in 


15 Guy Mannering, ch. Wii. 16 Authentic Account. 
7 Chambers Encyclopedia, vol. ii. 1861. 
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“sundrie places” in the city, had reason to regret—so far as 
Father Ogilvie was concerned—that he had practised the reli- 
gion which was the established one in Scotland for a decade 
of centuries. 

Orders had come that he should be sent to Edinburgh for 
further examination. There was a crowd about the gates of 
the Tolbooth the day he left Glasgow for the capital—a crowd 
in which were the wives and friends of the Catholics who were 
in gaol. He had anything but a welcome from them. They 
greeted him, he tells us, with curses and mud. Every indignity 
was heaped upon him as he passed through the city on horse- 
back. A woman cursed his ugly face; “Heaven bless your 
bonnie one!” was his reply. The crowd was encouraged to 
pelt him with snowballs. He took all patiently, even cheer- 
fully. “I ride on gaily through the streets, as if I cared naught 
for it, so that they are surprised at my coolness. I said in a 
loud voice, according to the Scotch proverb, ‘It’s past joking 
when the head’s aff.’ The heretics took notice that I gave 
back blessings for curses, and was good-humoured with those 
who were angry.” #8 

A long road lay before him—forty miles, on a wintry day— 
yet he went forward with brave heart. It was on the 8th of 
December that he rode out of Glasgow. On reaching Edinburgh 
he made an attempt at disguising himself; it was but a poor 
effort, and consisted only in exchanging his cloak for his riding- 
coat. Nor was this disguise of any avail, for the people iden- 
tified him at once. He was lodged, on his arrival in the capital, 
at the Bishop’s house, and was soon after conducted to the 
Castle. An authority—Historie of King James the Sext—states 
that he was kept in “strait ward,” and that a guard was placed 
over him, so that the Castle, and not the Bishop’s house, appears 
to have been the place of his imprisonment. Besides, it was in 
the Castle that the instruments of torture were kept, and it was 
there, also, most probably, that the Commissioners met, three 
days after his arrival. The three days which elapsed from his 
arrival till the meeting of the Commissioners were not days of 
rest for Father Ogilvie, but very much the reverse. Again and 
again that instrument of torture—the boots—was brought forth 
and shown to him, and he was threatened repeatedly with them, 
unless he delivered up the names of the persons who had been 
in correspondence with him. When threats failed, rewards were 
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offered him. He was promised a capital living—the Provostship 
of Moffat—and a grand marriage, the bride, as we shall see 
further on, being Miss Spottiswood, the Archbishop’s daughter. 
He was above such offers—being a priest who knew the joys 
found in the draining of the chalice. ‘The boots,” he wrote, 
“for torturing the legs were brought forth.” He despised and 
jested over them, saying he could earn a living even after his 
legs had been broken into pieces. As for the Provostship of 
Moffat, he laughed at the offer, and said it was unfair to Father 
Moffat, who had more right to it than himself, if only for the 
sake of his name. “Moffat should go to Moffat.” At this time 
the confessor, Father James Moffat, was a close prisoner in 
Edinburgh Castle—December 10, 1614. 
The Lords Commissioners met, in virtue of James’ missive, 
on December 12. The Royal Commissioners were— 
Lord Binning, 
Lord Kilsyth, 
Sir Gideon Murray, Treasurer, 
Sir William Oliphant, Attorney-General. 
His Grace, Archbishop Spottiswood, sat along with them.” 
Father Ogilvie having been put forward, was asked if the 
packet of papers lying on the table was his? He said it was. 
Thereupon began a series of questions not unlike those which 
had been put to and answered, on the 15th of October, by 
Father Ogilvie. One by one these questions led up to the 
climax : 
“ Are you willing to obey the King ?” 
He replied, “Yes, in all things which are due to the 
King.” 
They said, “ The King forbids Masses, and you say them.” 
“Whether Christ or the King,” answered Father Ogilvie, 
“is rather to be obeyed, judge ye. The King forbids it, but 
Christ, in St. Luke xxii, has ordained it, and commanded 
Masses to be celebrated, as I will prove to you if you wish it. 
And if the King condemns what Christ instituted, how will he 
escape being called a persecutor ?” 
They said, “The King of France has forbidden his country 
to the Protestants, and Spain burns for religion.” 
“Neither Francis has forbidden France, nor does Philip 
burn for religion,” replied Father Ogilvie, “ but for heresy, which 
is not religion, but rebellion.” 
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This arrow was well chosen and well aimed. It pierced James. 
The martyr knew it, for in his notes he wrote, “Lord Kelsyth 
nodded to the Archbishop and laughed; the latter gave a sign 
with his head, but said nothing.” Neither Francis nor Philip 
made pretensions equal to those which James put forth. Mary 
Stuart’s son owned no superior in his realms. He was, in his 
own esteem, a Pope-King. Even the trimmings on the episcopal 
robes did not lie beyond his study. The Church was under 
him, not he under the Church. He was a Bishop-maker ; hence 
he would not brook opposition or rivalry in the ecclesiastical 
order. His right to rule the Church in his dominions was to be 
held undisputed : hence he was a persecutor.” 

“You ought not to have come into this kingdom,” they said. 

Catholics, it is frequently asserted, are not patriots. This is 
false. Patriotism is not a sentiment, but a duty with a Catholic. 
It is not always so with others. How patriotic Father Ogilvie 
was we learn from his Deposition and from his replies given 
before the Commissioners. In his Deposition he called Scotland 
twice or thrice “home.” Scotland and home were with him 
exchangeable terms. When asked— 

“Why did you come into Scotland against the Royal will?” 

“The King cannot,” he replied, “ forbid me my own country 
without a legitimate cause, since I am just as much a natural 
subject as the King himself!” 

One of the Commissioners interposed: “We are not here 
for a disputation !” ' 

Father Ogilvie said: “Iam not here either for a disputa- 
tion: nor am I to be countryless. If I have done aught against 
the King or country, prove it by witnesses. But this you cannot 
do. Why, then, do you annoy me?” 

“Your silence,” said one of them, “deepens our suspicions 
that you fear lest your accomplices should betray you.” This 
was a keen remark. It was designed so to wound the pride of 
the martyr as to make him on the impulse of the moment— 
conscious of his innocence—disclose what even torture could 
not force from him, the names of the faithful who had harboured 
him. Father Ogilvie read its purpose. “You ask me to 
give up the names of those who heard Mass—who were in 
communication with me. That I cannot and will never do. 
First, because by offending God as a traitor who ruins his 
neighbour I should kill my own soul. Secondly, nor would it 
do any good, but only harm, for the terror of you and the 
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King’s rewards might make some inconstant person feign that 
there was a conspiracy, to gain your favour and the King’s, 
and thus you might have some cloak for your cruelty in taking 
my life whom now for fear of infamy you do not punish as you 
would wish to do.” 

“The King,” they said, “takes no one’s life on account of 
religion.” 

“Why then,” he replied, “have the Glasgow prisoners been 
condemned to the wheel and the gibbet ?” 

This interchange of words ended in a threat. “ Pray do not 
force us to torture you according to the King’s command.” 

It being late the Commissioners rose: and Father Ogilvie 
was led back to his cell. The very next day he was tortured. 
The Commissioners had decided, during the night, that he 
should be deprived of sleep. 

“ Accordingly for eight days and nine whole nights they 
forced me to keep awake with styles, pins, needles, and pinch- 
ings, threatening me meanwhile with extraordinary tortures 
and promising me great rewards.” 

Before Father Ogilvie had passed his ninth night of forced 
sleeplessness, we shall make an extract from an authority 
descriptive of the torture of “sleeplessness:” “This barbarous 
mode of extorting confession had been prevalent in cases of 
witchcraft, where the criminals were supposed to be under the 
direct dominion of Satan. Human nature could not long stand 
so exquisite a torture. The suspected parties were often driven 
into a state of delirium ; and in many instances they must have 
been glad to confess anything which may have been proposed 
by their examinators, to escape from a life held by such 
miserable torture.” Such was Father Ogilvie’s torture eight 
days and nine- whole nights! “The Jesuit was kept in strait 
ward, and a guard of men, for the space of eight days, with 
small sustenance, and compelled, and withholden perforce from 
sleep to the great perturbation of his brain; and to compel him 
ad delirium.”™ 

“He was not suffered,” wrote Calderwood,” “to take sleepe 
some nights and dayes together. His brains being lightsome 
secretes were drewene out of him, but came not to the know- 
ledge of the people.” This we deny ; we deny that secrets were 
20 Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, notes, vol. iii. p. 332. 


2 The Historie of King James the Sext. 
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wrung from him—else why were they not divulged? Not 
any thing was ever published that he had disclosed. And on 
this point, who is so good a witness as Archbishop Spottiswood ? 
“ Upon advertisement being made to his Majesty, a Commission 
was sent to the Secretary the Lord Kilsyth, the Treasurer 
Deputy, and Advocate for his [Father Ogilvie’s] examination 
and trial. Being presented before them and inquired . . . where 
he had resorted? He denied to give any answer at all, saying, 
that he would not utter anything that might work prejudice 
to others: nor could he be induced either by persuasion or 
threatening to detect the persons with whom he had resorted. 
The Commissioners, offended at his obstinacy, and meaning 
to extort a confession from him, advised to keep him some 
nights from sleep ; and this indeed wrought somewhat with him,. 
so as he begun to discover certain particulars, but how soon he 
was permitted to take any rest, he denied all, and was as 
obstinate in denying as at first.” 

No man who stood near the martyr had the same interest 
in getting information from him as his Grace of Glasgow ; and 
yet he owns that all those sleepless nights and days nothing 
escaped the martyr’s lips which could be relied on. In short, 
no secret was wrung from him. The country was full of 
the report of the tortures he endured. “The report of 
my watchings was spread through all Scotland."* And no 
wonder. Barons and lords, perhaps out of sympathy, perhaps 
the reverse, urged him to satisfy the King. It was no use. 
The Archbishop grew desperate, so constant was Father Ogilvie 
in endurance, and so chivalrous in sheltering those whom the 
Crown sought to discover. The Archbishop regretted that he 
had put a finger on him. One who had his turn along with 
others in seeing that the martyr got no sleep went so far as 
to tell him that his head would yet find a spike on the 
western gate of the capital. Father Ogilvie seemed to wake 
up at this unfeeling threat. “Bloodthirsty monster that you 
are, I make no account of you all in this cause; act accord- 
ing to your heretical malice. What care I for death! Go 
and talk to faint-hearted women. I laugh at your tortures; 
I despise them, and your threats are only the cackling of 
geese.” 

The nine nights of watching had run out. The Commis- 


3 Spottiswood, Zhe History of the Church of Scotland, lib. vii. p. 521. 
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sioners summoned Father Ogilvie before them. Alternately 
were threats uttered and rewards promised. He was quite 
exhausted. “I was weak, for the watching so weakened me 
that I scarce knew what I said and what I did, or in what 
place I was, and very often I knew not in what city I was.” 

He was reminded of what had been said before. “ Unless 
you satisfy the King there are more horrible things coming.” 
“Try your worst,” said he. “On with your boots; with 
God as my guide, I will show you that in this cause 
I care no more for my legs than you for your leggings. I 
consider myself born for greater things than to be overcome 
by sense.” 

The Royal Commission failed. 

Christmas was nigh, and Archbishop Spottiswood had to 
repair to Glasgow for its celebration. Such festivals as Easter 
and Christmas were being revived at that period in Scotland, 
and it was requisite that he should be in the cathedral on 
that day. 

On Christmas Eve Father Ogilvie was led back to Glasgow, 
Spottiswood being unwilling to leave his prisoner in Edinburgh. 
“TI came to Glasgow,” wrote the martyr, “on the vigil of 
our Lord’s Nativity, and was then fastened by both feet to 
my iron pole ; but now I am only fastened by one foot, with a 
bolt and two iron chains binding the iron, lest I should contract 
disease from always lying on my back,” 


He lay a prisoner in Glasgow until his death. 
D. C. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO was born at Arpinum on the 3rd of 
January, in the year of Rome 647-8, about 106 before Christ. 
His first public act was to make a campaign under the consul 
Cneius Pompeius, father of Pompey the Great. At the age of 
twenty-six he offered himself to the bar, and proved that he was 
already qualified to undertake the causes of Publius Quinctius 
in an action of bankruptcy, and of Sextus Roscius of Ameria, 
whose paternal estates had been confiscated, while he himself 
was accused of parricide. The first public office held by Cicero 
was that of Questor in Sicily, and in his thirty-seventh year he 
was appointed Curule Atdile, a magistracy which gave him pre- 
cedence in the Senate. About the same time he laid the 
foundation of his legal and oratorical fame in the prosecution 
of Caius Verres, late Pretor of Sicily, charged with flagrant 
acts of injustice, extortion, rapine, and cruelty. Two years 
afterwards the people in three different assemblies declared him 
first Prztor by the suffrages of all the centuries, and as soon as 
he had attained the legal age of forty-three he was unanimously 
elected to the highest honours of First Consul. Thirteen years 
after this we find Cicero entering upon an entirely new scene 
in his life, when as Proconsul he prepares to set out for Cilicia 
in Asia Minor, the province assigned to his rule by the 
Republic. His previous offices he had eagerly sought, this 
charge the great politician and orator regarded as but an 
unpleasant interruption in the patriotic career to which he had 
devoted his life, banishing him, at the most critical of all 
moments, from that battlefield of civil contention upon which 
his every interest and anxiety was concentrated. The year of 
Cicero’s proconsulship was in truth only a short chapter in the 
history of his life, but the character of his government during 
it throws very considerable light both upon the provincial 
administration of Rome and upon his own political principles. 
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Under guidance, therefore, of M.G.d’ Hugues’ clever and impartial 
study, Sur fe Proconsulat de Cicéron, we give a brief history of 
the government of a province under the Republic, and a sketch 
of Cicero’s Proconsulate, drawing conclusions first as regards 
the office, and then as regards the man who filled it. 

What was that mode of government by which the Republic 
sought, through the Proconsuls, to strengthen its position at 
home and abroad? Did the proconsulship of Cicero help 
towards that result? And if it did not, with whom lay the 
fault; with the system, or with the man who exercised it? The 
first of these is a very pregnant question, bearing on the 
relations between a conquering country and the fresh territory 
which it has acquired, between the central government and the 
rights and liberties of its more distant subjects. 

The origin of the Roman provinces accounts in great 
measure for the light in which the Republic regarded them, 
and the manner in which it always treated them. They were 
in every sense of the word foreign possessions, acquired and 
held by no other title than the right of conquest. When the 
ambition seized the Roman people, not indeed to grow into a 
wide-spread race by sending forth large colonies into distant 
and thinly-peopled lands, but to make itself a great central 
power over as much of the known world as it could conquer, 
its consuls led forth their troops or headed their fleets to gain 
fresh territory, and then brought back. their spoils and captive 
king or general in proof that another nation had been subjected 
to the dominion of the Republic, and had become a fresh source of 
national glory and wealth. Whatever may have been the exact 
meaning given in the first instance to the word Provincia, its 
subsequent use answered to each derivation in turn, whether 
that was from provincere to denote the result of anterior 
conquest, or was synonymous with proventus, as indicating the 
source of revenue, or again was expressive of the right obtained 
over a country to defend it for oneself against all gainsayers. 
The possession by military force of a conquered land was 
undoubtedly the first and leading idea of a Roman province, 
and though in course of time the term was extended to its civil 
government, and some provinces became such either by inheri- 
tance or by voluntary submission, while others were allowed 
to remain as separate and tributary kingdoms, yet the mode 
of tenure was reduced in the end to a mere financial adminis- 
tration in the hands of Roman magistrates, and thus fully 
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justified Cicero’s expression that the provinces were but the 
farms and estates of the Roman people. The immediate 
association in the mind of the Republic between conquest and 
administration is further revealed by the fact that it was the 
eonqueror himself who, under the guidance of ten especially 
commissioned senators, drew out the first scheme to form a 
fundamental law for the future government of the province, 
even when its organization was occasionally delayed should it 
give signs of not submitting to subjection without a struggle. 
Two other measures adopted by the Republic in the con- 
struction of its provinces show the same principle of substituting 
domination for administration. The former of these effaced as 
far as possible every trace or recollection of past independence 
by breaking up all existing boundaries, distinctions, and insti- 
tutions, and substituting new territorial limits and new divisions 
amongst the people. With these changes were combined the 
most humiliating and tyrannical restrictions, in order to prevent 
future union or intercourse of any kind between the different 
parts of the conquered territory. These new divisions greatly 
facilitated the establishment of Roman colonists in the country, 
large properties were marked out, revenue was more easily 
collected, while the original inhabitants found it very difficult 
either to sell their lands or carry on any trade. Another very 
galling reminder of their vanquished state was the annexation 
of towns that had fought hardest for independence to other 
towns, which had obtained this favour in reward of their devoted- 
ness and of services rendered to the oppressor ; and so bravery 
had to pay the penalty by the loss of all rights and liberties, and 
even of political existence altogether. Cities inhabited by colo- 
nists belonged of course to the privileged class, enjoying freer 
administration and municipal liberty. Thus, in laying down 
the first principles of its provincial government the Republic 
was quite consistent with that spirit of conquest which was 
gaining for it fresh territory abroad. It is very difficult for a 
conquering power to rule dependencies according to the liberty 
of its home government, but the history of her provincial rule, 
as time went on, shows that Rome had no intention of trying to 
ameliorate their condition, or to weld them into a united and 
harmonious whole; and the absence of any such endeavour 
tended greatly to seal the fate of the Republic. while it presented 
the curious and glaring inconsistency of the widest liberty 
allied to the most grinding servitude within the same power 
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and under the same magistracy and legislation. Yet her self- 
interested politicians, amid the heat and dust of their struggle 
for personal power, and even Cicero himself, were blind not 
only to this inconsistency, but to the fact that the two contra- 
dictory systems—liberty and oppression—instead of supporting, 
were undermining and destroying each other’s life. 

The Roman people at first unwisely placed the government 
of its provinces entirely under the control of the Senate, making 
that body as omnipotent abroad as it had succeeded in making 
itself within the city. All might have been well had it exercised 
its powers with moderation, limited the authority of the provincial 
governors whom it employed, impressed them with a sense of their 
responsibility, and demanded a strict account of their steward- 
ship on their return. The Senate used none of these precautions. 
On the contrary, while at home the functions of legislation, of 
the judicature, of the executive, were kept jealously distinct, and 
each cause was discussed in the clear light of day, and the veto 
of the tribune was a constant corrective; the provinces were, 
under every conceivable disadvantage, abandoned to the selfish 
interest and caprice of a single governor, who confused 
together and centred all these different functions in his own 
person: Nay, in its proud and haughty liberty, the Republic 
made open parade of this inconsistency ; for, while it obliged 
each newly-appointed governor to present himself before the 
Capitol as a simple Roman citizen to make the accustomed 
offerings, take the requisite oaths, and solemnly array himself 
in the military cloak and ensign of superior command, it sent 
him forth from the city walls more powerful than any prince 
or monarch, possessed of despotic and unlimited authority. And 
when this imperator and sole judge, this magistrate untram- 
melled by any tribune’s interference, this dispenser of life and 
death without appeal came back, it kept him, even if he were 
a successful conqueror, and had the right to demand a triumph, 
waiting for days, months, indeed in one instance for three years, 
until a fresh vote of the sovereign people granted its servant 
permission to re-enter the capital. 

Two very marked signs which the Senate gave of its total 
disregard of the real interests of the foreign provinces, were its 
mode of electing governors and the duration of their term of 
office. The appointments made were entirely the result of 
chance, being determined by lot ; and as this plan left no room 
for selection, the governor and his province were often hope- 
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lessly ill-assorted, the man of ‘legal experience and refined taste 
being sent into a rude and half-subdued district, while another 
well versed in war found his abilities without scope in a tho- 
roughly peaceful country. It cannot be denied that the limi- 
tation of office to one year had been the earliest arrangement, 
dictated by a healthy desire to protect the fulfilment of its duties 
against the evils of personal ambition and self-interest ; but the 
rule had also this bad effect, that by the time a governor could 
begin to comprehend some of the most pressing needs of his 
province and take an interest in trying to supply them, he was 
obliged to leave, feeling certain that his successor would at once 
undo his work in order to institute a supposed superior policy of 
his own. As we trace out the history and development of pro- 
vincial administration, we see more clearly still, even amongst 
the improvements that were introduced, its one all-absorbing 
motive of raising money by any system barely short of organ- 
ized pillage. 

As regards the persons themselves appointed to these posts, 
changes had been made, though several of these had fallen again 
into desuetude. The establishment of permanent commissions 
for judging cases of extortion, in the year 149 B.C., divided the 
history of the provinces into two distinct periods. The Cal- 
purnian law, which instituted this change, especially affected such 
districts as had gradually subsided into a state of peace, and did 
not require the presence of a large army to preserve order. 
Provinces as yet only partially subdued still continued under the 
charge of consuls actually holding office, or were specially 
assigned to governors with the title of proconsul, though in some 
cases the rule of a consul of the preceding year might be pro- 
longed in order to continue the war begun, and it was even 
possible to send with consular powers one who had not yet filled 
that magistracy. In the year 123 B.C, a more regular and 
authoritative sanction was given by the Sempronian law to a 
custom already introduced, that the consuls should remain in 
Rome during their term of office, and not be allowed to under- 
take a province until that had expired. There still, however, 
remained the distinction between consular and simply pretorian 
provinces, a difference marked by the concession to the former 
of superior rank and of a considerably larger standing army, 
During the first period of the Republic the nomination of the 
consuls and pretors for these districts had been made by the 
Senate ; the Sempronian law stipulated that, to avoid all par- 
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tiality, the Senate should determine, before the election of the 
two consuls, who were to have the consular provinces ; and the 
power of pronouncing a veto was removed from the tribunes, 
first in respect of the consular, and after a time in respect also 
of the pretorian provinces. 

A further safeguard for right administration dates from the 
same time, which secured an interval of eighteen months at least 
between the nomination to the consular provinces and the 
entrance of the retiring consuls on their new provincial func- 
tions as proconsuls; and from the year 52 B.c. the 4x Pompeia 
prolonged this interval to five complete years as being obligatory 
both for proconsuls and for propretors. The strictness with 
which the rule had at first been kept, of never extending the 
administration of the proconsul beyond one year was doubtless, 
as we have said, a great preservative against an abuse of power. 
Indeed the abandonment of this principle towards the close of 
the Republic left free scope for the play of those passions which 
sacrificed to their own indulgence the public good, the liberty of 
Rome, and the peace and prosperity of the whole State. The 
dictatorship of Sulla began this evil when he virtually in 81 B.C. 
abrogated the wise provisions of the Sempronian law by the 
terms of the /exr Cornelia, which, favouring the interests of the 
patrician order, restored to the Senate their omnipotence over 
the provinces, and imposed on all governors the obligation of 
remaining at their posts until the Senate sent out a successor, 
leaving them full thirty days’ grace after his arrival. Profiting 
by this licence granted to their ambition, their greed, and their 
love of power, Lucullus ruled seven years in Asia, Lentulus 
remained three years in Cilicia, Gabinius spent the same period 
in Syria, and Verres inflicted himself for the like time on Sicily. 
It was afterwards found necessary to modify the concessions of 
the dex Cornelia by the Julian law, restricting the tenure of office 
to one year for propretors and two for proconsuls; though 
another law, passed through the influence of the famous triumvir, 
Mark Antony, again extended the duration of these adminis- 
trations to six years as their normal limit. In the year 51 B.c.,, 
memorable for Cicero’s proconsulship in Cilicia, of the fifteen 
provinces partitioned out, seven were designated as of consular 
rank, and the remaining eight were prztorian. 

All this vacillation betrayed the keenness of the fight 
between right and wrong, between abuse and its partial correc- 
tion, Matters, however, were always getting worse, and we 
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have only to describe the departure of a proconsul for his 
province and the array of oppressors by whom he was accom- 
panied, to prepare the way for a sad picture of the state of 
degradation and impotence to which the unhappy foreign 
subjects of the Republic were ultimately reduced. A special 
decree of the Senate marked out for the proconsul the extent 
and limits of his jurisdiction, it assigned to him his complement 
of money, troops, and ships, as well as his personal equipment. 
We obtain a definite idea of what this last consisted by citing 
the allowance deemed suitable by Alexander Severus. It 
comprised twenty pounds weight of silver, six pieces of plate, 
two mules, two horses, two robes or suits for ordinary use, 
one for grand occasions, and one for the bath, one hundred 
gold pieces, and a cook. Out of this somewhat parsimonious 
and motley grant of articles composing his equipage, the pro- 
consul on retiring from office was required to return the live- 
stock, the rest of his allowance he might retain, unless indeed 
he had failed to give satisfaction, for then he forfeited a fourth 
part of the same. Of far more serious import for his expectant 
subjects was the retinue which escorted him. In the later years 
of the Republic, from 173 B.c., the province had to pay all the 
expenses of bearing to its shores and supporting whilst in office 
a Governor who came to oppress it in the name of liberty. 
Then, of the officials under him first are to be named one or 
more lieutenants (/egati)—men of senatorial rank if possible, 
proposed by the proconsul and appointed by the Senate. These, 
like the Governor himself, had their distinct allowance. 
Although they were his delegates and might neither separate 
themselves from him nor act but under responsibility to him, 
yet they could exercise a command, they could perform acts 
of jurisdiction in any part of the province, representing and sup- 
plying the place of the proconsul, on which occasions they were 
attended by the lictors. Did they gain any victory, the glory of 
it redounded to their chief, as also the honours of a triumphal 
entry into Rome. But as regards administration they were re- 
stricted to civil jurisdiction regulated according to the edict of the 
proconsul, who was bound to retain the trial of criminal cases 
in his own hands. Far more significant of financial designs 
upon the province was the questor with his money bags and 
account books. It was fitting that so prominent a character 
should be a separate magistrate, entirely independent in the 
fulfilment of his functions, and appointed, not by the proconsul, 
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but by lot. Even the quzstor, however, owed to the Governor 
filial respect and obedience, and must act in harmony with him 
in all trials for extortion. To the Senate alone he rendered an 
account of all monies received or paid out, and at ‘the end of the 
year he drew up three copies of this statement, for he was the 
guardian of the money chest of the province, he was its pro- 
curator, though the proconsuls directed and controlled the 
expenditure. Lastly, he was to the province what the zdiles 
were to Rome in their judicial capacity, and to him the pro- 
consul might delegate part of his civil or military authority. 
If a proconsul died the questor commanded in his stead, though 
he could not dispense life or death without direct authorization 
from the Senate, because he did not inherit the strict zmperium 
of the proconsul. 

But passing by the young nobles who made their first essay 
of arms under a proconsul, and omitting a confused array of 
agents, lictors, heralds, writers, interpreters, subalterns, and 
other officials sufficiently ominous in number, we come to that 
most baneful bird of prey, that familiar type of cruel oppression, 
the publicanus —the farmer of the public taxes. Proconsuls 
were perpetually changing, and all might not be equally needy, 
equally rapacious, but the publicans never changed. These 
were Roman citizens belonging to the equestrian order, and to 
them the provincial taxes were farmed out by adjudication 
held in the forum, and presided over by the censors who fixed, 
according to the advice of the Senate, the rate of credit for 
each province. The purchaser immediately handed over to the 
questors the sum demanded, and, as few private fortunes could 
meet so great an outlay, the publicans formed joint-stock com- 
panies amongst themselves. This private organization not only 
multiplied in every province the number of its merciless tax- 
gatherers, but shifted from the consciences of individuals a 
responsibility which sat very lightly on the shoulders of a vague 
and anonymous association ; it also systematized a large follow- 
ing of wegotiatorcs, that is, bankers, brokers, money-changers, 
and usurers. After this cloud of locusts had made its annual 
visitation on a country, no wonder misery and ruin were left 
behind on their track. Pillage, extortion, imprisonment, often 
murder, could lead to nothing but the impoverishment and 
destruction of the country, and could only fill its inhabitants with 
the bitterest hatred against their oppressors, and an insatiable 
desire for revenge. Theoretically they had the power of appeal to 
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Rome, just as laws had been passed and prohibitions decreed 
against all private trafficking or exaction, but practically they 
were robbed of every means of self-defence or reparation. Yet 
even the trodden worm will turn, and, through the twilight in 
which the Roman annalist strove to involve all such incidents, 
there has pierced from time to time the lurid glare of terrible 
reprisals, till blood was wiped out with blood. 

In order to explain the power to which the class of the 
publicans had attained, and the serious difficulties presented 
before the mind of Cicero in dealing with them as Proconsul, we 
must go back a little to describe the rise of the equestrian order, 
and the motives which had led Cicero himself to aid in increasing 
its influence. Contests between rival views and interests are to 
be expected in the history of every republic, but under the old 
constitution of the Roman Republic all such struggles had taken 
place between the two compact bodies of the Patricians and the 
Plebs, distinct from each other in social condition, and in civil 
and political rights. As the city advanced in prosperity, a third 
order gradually rose up, that of the Equites, representing the 
moneyed class, upon which was conferred the exclusive right of 
pronouncing all legal judgments. This change led to the 
subversion of the old distinctions, and created a new xodlesse, 
constituted of those who held political offices, magistracies, and 
curule dignities. The Senate was henceforth composed of a 
mixed class, and the spirit of rivalry pitted individual against 
individual instead of one class against another, and raised up 
within the senatorial body champions for the common people as 
well as for the nobles. The history of the equestrian order 
deserves our especial attention, because, as we have seen, it was 
from that body that the farmers of the public revenues were taken. 
With Sulla a new policy entered the field, for he restored to the 
Senate its former judiciary authority, though he added at 
the same time three hundred equites to its ranks. This act 
gave back to the Senate all its original privileges, and placed the 
Republic in worse than its former condition, for it left it a 
helpless prey to the increasing avarice of the nobility, to 
more constant dissensions throughout the provinces, to more 
crying injustice on the part of the magistrates, both because the 
Cornelian law allowed them to prolong their tenure of office, 
and because the abolition of the tribuneship had cut off all 
protection or appeal from the provinces. At length abuses rose 
to such a height that the restoration of judiciary power to 
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the equestrian order was vehemently demanded, and Cicero 
placed himself at the head of this movement, thus striking 
the key-note of his whole future policy. The act, we must 
admit, was brave, and it was disinterested. Though he espoused 
the weaker side, he faced the rich and triumphant nobility with 
bold words, casting back on them the saying of the day, that 
the rich man, however guilty, invariably escaped punishment, 
while, during the fifty years of equestrian administration, not 
even a suspicion of bribery had been raised. In those days it 
could never have been said that it required three million of 
sesterces to secure a just sentence on a pretor, that another had 
to restore a fixed sum out of the bribe that he had received 
as judge, that three others had their sentences made up to them 
by money, while one judge of senatorial degree had actually 
accepted bribes both from the accuser and the accused. Hearing 
this, we are certainly prepared to say with Cicero that the very 
existence of the Republic was in extremest danger. 

The anxious patriot felt convinced in his own mind of three 
things: first, that the judiciary authority must be relegated 
again into the hands of the equestrian order, that a reconciliation 
must be effected between it and those who possessed official 
rank in the Senate, and that this union, once instituted, could 
be made to last. Another motive urging him on to this 
measure was the danger to the State, which he foresaw from 
the discontent and turbulence of ‘the equites if left longer 
despoiled of their former privileges. He certainly had a very 
strong argument on his side, when the men of noble rank were 
found as keen to attain this reconciliation as the demagogues 
were to resist it, because injurious to their hopes of overturning 
the Government, the two parties being headed respectively by 
Pompey and Cicero, and by Julius Czsar. Pompey obtained 
the re-establishment of the office of tribune, Aurelius Cotta, 
the pretor, carried his proposition that the administration 
of justice be restored to the knights or equites ; and in both 
of these Cicero enjoyed his triumph. And yet, perhaps, he 
was the only man in all Rome who imagined that this harmony 
between the two highest orders in the State would last. The 
motive which prompted it was merely the fear of present 
danger, and not any real unanimity of principle, of opinion, 
or of political belief; it was but an external coalition, an ex- 
pedient to meet a difficulty so long as that lasted, a temporary 
compromise. And for the sake of preserving this outward 
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semblance of union, Cicero, with honesty, we believe, of purpose, 
sacrificed his own principles, his own consistency, and even 
the cause of justice and humanity in the provinces which he 
was bound to protect. Another snare to him in connection 
with the same policy was the disingenuous and slippery friendship 
of Pompey, to whom he himself, according to his character, was 
always true. Determined as he was to persevere. in this 
alliance to the end, he yet was evidently uneasy under it; and 
he found it very difficult to satisfy his old school-fellow and private 
friend Atticus, to whom in frequent letters he unburdened 
his whole soul. He had been under some obligation to Pompey, 
but he tried to persuade himself that it was not for the sake 
of any personal advantage that he was so obsequious to Pompey’s 
every wish, and forgave him all his acts of private treachery, 
but for the good of the Republic, which would have been 
further imperilled by any differences between them. Cicero 
sincerely believed this, and we must strive to accept so false 
a view as the excuse for that infatuation which bowed to the 
triumvir’s will in defending the consul Vatinius, Marcus Scaurus 
the propretor, and the proconsul Aulus Gabinius, over whose 
crimes of treason, bribery, rapine, and cruelty he had poured 
forth the full tide of his hatred and contempt. It was too 
evident that in allying himself with Pompey he had bound 
his own hands, and abdicated his independence, so that he 
was no longer master over his own will. It was in the year 
before his proconsulship that he found himself thus more and 
more involved, while at the same time ‘dark clouds were 
gathering on the horizon from all sides. Crassus had sustained a 
crushing defeat in battle against the Parthians, and was himself 
slain, Caesar maintained a sullen and threatening silence in 
Gaul, Pompey was vested with full dictatorial powers in Rome, 
but proved himself unequal to the occasion, and the rising 
storm of civil war was muttering in the distance. At this 
crisis Cicero departed for his distant province in Asia Minor, 
but he did so with the utmost reluctance, and piteously did 
he beseech all his friends to save him from the possibility 
of his office being prolonged to a second year of banishment. 


J. G. ML. 
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PART THE FIRST. 





ON THE NATURALLY TYRANNICAL TENDENCY OF 
THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

THERE are certain sciences so ancient and so well understood 
as to have a recognized terminology even in the living languages; 
others are probably not capable of satisfactory treatment in any 
but the dead languages, and others again have not acquired a 
permanent terminology in any language. To the first class 
belongs geometry, to the second theology, and to the third 
some physical sciences. Philosophy has something in common 
with all these classes. Some of its terms are fixed and trans- 
lateable, others are fixed and scarcely translateable, and others 
are more or less arbitrarily used at the will of the writer—the 
reason being, that philosophy deals at the same time, both 
with fundamental truths, and with those views of the truth 
which are within the region of opinion, that is, where opposite 
views are allowable. To employ terms of unfixed meaning is 
of course calculated to mislead, and it is scarcely less so to adopt 
uncommon acceptations of them even after declaring the sense 
in which they will be used. Now, I am about to make use 
of a common word in a strict sense to which it is not ordinarily 
confined. The word is “principles.” It is one which may be 
applied in a wide or a narrow, an absolute or a relative sense. 
There is a great tendency in these days to confound one with 
the other, to give an absolute and extended signification to 
what is in truth relative and very restricted. The inductive 
method of reasoning is carried to excess; a few instances are 
observed and forthwith a principle is imagined to suit the 
limited range of facts. This arises, no doubt from a natural 
desire in the mind to discover the laws which regulate pheno- 
mena, and one is but too apt to become weary of long 
sustained intellectual efforts. In the common concerns of life 
the practice of creating principles out of mere coincidences may 
lead only to inconvenience ; but when such imperfect principles 
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are applied to questions of philosophy, and especially to such 
as are mixed with revelation or theology, the consequences 
become dangerous and frequently fatal. 

There is, no doubt, a restricted sense in which the word 
may be correctly employed, as when we speak of the 
principles of certain arts, the fine arts for example, of a 
particular government, of political economy, of military affairs, 
of criticism, and the like. The application of rules in each of 
these departments is wide enough to warrant the term. But 
the danger is to be carefully avoided of allowing habit to lead 
to its acquiring a signification before which more absolute and 
universal principles are made to yield. Thus, it is a principle 
of some governments to hold a superior accountable for the 
lives of his dependants; of political economy to buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market ; of criticism to require 
irrefragable proofs of historical or scientific allegations, But it 
would be contrary to every principle of justice and reason for 
a superior to suffer penalties for the death of a dependant by 
force majeure; for merchants to deal in goods known to be 
fraudulently obtained ; for a critic to demand of history or 
science legal proofs. 

In the following remarks such imperfect principles are not 
in question. We are to consider fundamental immutable prin- 
ciples upon which civil government rests and without which it 
could not be carried on ; and arguments will be brought forward 
to prove that the violation of them would entail the breaking up 
of all government. The result of this and the next chapters will 
be to show that these necessary principles of government throw 
so large a power into the hands of the executive that unless 
some very efficient check to its action be provided, the most 
tyrannous use may and will be made of perfectly legitimate and 
unquestionable prerogatives. Whence it will appear that a 
theory now much insisted on, viz., that the civil government 
is only a superior police is altogether shallow and untenable. 
As regards the first point, there is, manifestly, a material distinc- 
tion between jurisdiction and its application; powers may be 
justly asserted in principle, which could not be literally enforced 
in practice. For instance, the war powers of the President of 
the United States may be cited. I shall advance no claim on 
behalf of the civil government equalling those made for the 
President, which, like those of the Roman Dictator, are declared 
to be at certain times unlimited, and very dangerous. But what 
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I shall set forth will be seen to be reasonable, and I hope 
quite unanswerable. We shall begin at the beginning of the 
subject. 

Aristotle’ remarks that in the order of ideas the State and 
the family were prior to the individual, though in the order 
of time the individual precedes the family, and the family the 
State. Because in the creation of man, the intention that he 
should live in large societies entered into the plan of his con- 
stitution; and all the ends for which he should be formed, 
including that of living in communities must have been present 
in the creating mind before the individual existed. But in the 
order of time the succession is reversed ; because both family 
and State are formed out of individuals. 

In adopting this view, I am not forgetting that to speak 
of priority in reference to the Divine mind is an_ incorrect 
expression, since there can be no succession in that which is 
Eternal and Infinite. But as Samuel Taylor Coleridge very 
justly says, such inaccuracies are unavoidable, because when 
speaking of God we endeavour to confine the Infinite within 
the limits of finite words. Bearing this consideration in mind, 
the dictum of Aristotle is perfectly true, and the saying unobjec- 
tionable. 

Now, as will be sufficiently apparent, wherever a com- 
pound existence is found, there, of necessity, exists also 
the idea of government; because, it is impossible to con- 
ceive a compound existence, that is two or more parts 
united together, without at the same time supposing a superior 
power which has fixed the principles upon which the union 
has been effected and by which it shall continue. In 
other words, there can be no union without a law of union, 
and no law without a law-giver. In this way the idea of 
government is two-fold: it includes that of some thing, power, 
or person governing, and of another thing, power, or person 
governed—of a superior and an inferior in the particular relation 
to each other, of superiority and inferiority—of authority on one 
side and submission on the other. To talk, therefore, of self- 
government is strictly speaking a contradiction in terms. There 
is, however, a sense in which the expression may be employed 
without involving a contradiction ; but the phrase itself is inac- 
curate, and without care may lead to great want of precision 
in the minds of those who use it. When we speak of personal 
1 Politics, bk. i. cap. ii. 
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self-government, we imply a certain superior faculty which has 
the power of controlling inferior faculties. It is not that the 
whole-self governs self, for this would make self superior and 
inferior at the same time; but this is meant, that the superior 
faculty, the will, keeps the inferior subject faculties more or 
less perfectly under control. 

Now, the family and the State being essentiaily compound 
existences, it follows that both one and the other suppose the 
idea of government. In both there is included the idea of a 
double government: first, the supreme government which 
founded both, and then self-government in the sense of the 
above explanation, because in the family, consisting of man, 
wife, and children, the man occupies to the other members the 
same position which the will occupies to the inferior faculties 
of the individual ; and in the State, all the many aggregations 
of individuals of which it is composed, in other words, the 
whole body politic is subject to what is technically termed 
“the government,” that is, “the executive.” A State is a 
community of men, women, and children living under the 
same laws and having inherent in itself under some form or 
other the faculty of self-government, in all those matters 
which are not subject immediately to some superior power. 
But self-government here, as in the other instances, means only 
a power within the community taken as a whole, which has the 
function of commanding the obedience of all other persons and 
powers in the community. It matters not what form may be 
adopted, nor to whom an appeal in the last resort may go. 
The court of ultimate appeal is strictly the government in that 
particular to which the appeal refers, and without such court 
or courts (for there may be different supreme courts in different 
kinds of questions), no government can be said to exist. Buta 
community may still be called a State, although while generally 
free and capable of self-government it is subject in certain par- 
ticulars to a superior State, as in the case of some tributary 
nations. This state is, however, imperfect ; it realizes the idea 
of a State imperfectly. Now, the first of all the ideas included 
in that of the State is the supreme government which founded 
the State, that is God, from Whom, as we saw,’ all authority 
springs. But God is also the author or founder of nature; that 
is to say, of that vast and varied code of laws by which the 
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whole of creation is governed, and by which all forms and 
phenomena, the remotest and most incomprehensible as well as 
the nearest and most patent, are united into one single entity, 
this union being so perfect that no part is independent of any and 
every other portion. And, as it is true that the State is prior 
to the individual, so is nature prior to the State. Whence it 
follows that whatsoever powers of self-government the State 
has, they are of necessity subject to the law of nature, or the 
natural law. This remark will be found of great practical 
importance when we come to consider the rights professed by 
the State; because, as we have seen, statesmen have deliberately 
violated and continue to violate the natural law in the supposed 
interests of civil society, and their conduct has been approved 
and defended by the greatest philosophers upon arguments 
which it required all the force of a strong Christian organization 
to overthrow. Not, indeed, that the arguments in defence of 
infanticide, polygamy, and slavery for example, needed in them-. 
selves the aid of Revelation to refute them; but the weight of 
custom made them practically impregnable. Now, the first clause 
in the natural law provides for the self-preservation of individuals 
and species. Where freedom of action arising from a free will 
is wanting the natural law itself furnishes with every detail 
the means of this preservation. But where free will exists, the 
obligation is imposed of providing for it within certain limits, 
beyond which the natural law is fixed and stationary, and in 
no way subject to the free will of which we are speaking. Now, 
while the will is on one side able to overstep the natural law, 
it is on the other bounded and restrained by the State acting 
on its own instinct of self-preservation. So that the same law 
of self-preservation curbs both the State and the freedom of the 
individual will. *To what extent and in what matters we shall 
inquire hereafter. 

Meantime, in order to form a just judgment on this matter, 
we must determine in the first place for what object civil 
society or the State was founded. And in a general sense we 
must say, that the primary object was that men should be 
able to live together in extensive communities in a manner 
conformable to the will of God, such conformity being the 
common end of all creation, Had man retained his primitive 
innocence, the social character would still have required the 
existence of the State. But the perfect conformity of the human 
to the Divine will would have ensured as perfect a harmony in 
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all the relations of life. As it is, the more prominent duties of 
the State have regard to cbjects, such for instance as preserving 
the internal peace of the community which could not have been 
necessary in the perfect state. It is therefore evident that the 
objects or ends for-which the State exists must be divided into 
the essential and the accidental. 

1. Of essential objects, the chief is the benefit, in some way, 
of the governed ; independently of that, of the ruler or rulers, 
I suppose this would not be denied. At any rate, the truth is 
confirmed by the consideration that the first, the model of all 
governments, is the Divine government of the universe ; and as 
God is incapable of receiving benefits, those of His government 
must'be directed to the governed. And every other legitimate 
government being a reflection of the Divine, the same will hold 
good with them, regard being had to the degree of perfection 
possible to each government. 

2. Again; free will includes the idea of restraint ; otherwise 
even perfect wills, equally free, would come into collision, 
Another of the essential objects of the State must therefore 
be the restraint it exercises over members. Moreover, taking 
into account the configuration of the world’s surface, its various 
climates and productions, its extent, and the vastness of its 
population, it is certain that one civil government could never 
have embraced the whole. Inclinations, tastes, and manners 
must have varied with circumstances, and hence the necessity 
would have arisen, as it actually has arisen, for different forms 
of government, and consequently for establishing and restraining 
within weil-defined limits the boundaries of the different forms. 
We may therefore put down restraint of individuals necessary 
for the maintenance of harmonious external or foreign relations, 
as among the essential objects of the creation of the State. 

3. Another essential object is to regulate the acquisition, the 
holding, and the transmission of property. For were the idea 
of property excluded, the advantage of living in community 
would have been reduced to little more than that of conver- 
sation. That the idea of property is an essential object of the 
State’s existence is evident from the fact that the acquiring of 
property is not in the nature of an imperfection, and conse- 
quently that it arises in no way from the Fall. Besides, the 
idea of prcperty is contained in that of the external relations of 
States. 

4. A fourth essential object is the maintenance of internal 
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order, apart from all questions of violence, which could not 
arise in a perfect society. That order would not be sponta- 
neously preserved is apparent from the endless variety of abilities, 
mental and physical, among the members of the State ; hence 
the necessity of laying down laws according to which the rights 
of all should be adjusted. Because in the social condition, 
though some rights are natural and inalienable, yet others are, 
and must have been under any circumstances, arbitrary and 
conventional. But in a perfect society no injustice would have 
been possible in the adjustment. 

Now as to accidental objects. These are what arise chiefly 
out of the Fall. By the term accidental, is to be understood 
objects which would have had no practical application in a 
perfect society, and therefore only first appear with the occasion 
or accident itself. Such are (1) the maintaining of peace among 
the members of a State, or between two States ; (2) the defend- 
ing of individual rights among members ; and (3) the punish- 
ment of offenders. 

The objects for which the State was founded, then, were and 
are seven. 

Now we need not stop to inquire how all the essential objects 
would have been reached under a condition of things different 
from what actually exists. It is enough to know that the objects 
remain, and that the functions of civil government must be 
directed to their attainment. Let us examine them in order, 
and we shall see (1) in what matters, among others, the State 
has a right to exercise control over individuals ; and (2) as a 
consequence, that the civil government is something far more 
than a mere superior police. As to the extent of legitimate 
State interference, I shall say nothing here. We are to consider 
principles only at present. 

The objects of the State’s foundation being as described, it is 
evident that the knowledge of a Divine revelation within the 
State is not an essential condition of its existence ; because the 
State may propose to itself any one of these objects as an 
attainable and desirable end without such a revelation. And in 
fact every State, Pagan, semi-Christian, or Christian, does so 
more or less perfectly. Whether anything like an approach to 
a perfect attainment be possible in the absence of a revelation, 
and whether the nearest approach possible in such absence will 
bear any sort of comparison with what may be reached by aid of 
a revelation, are quite other questions. 
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I. 1. THE GOOD OF THE GOVERNED. Although the wel- 
fare of the ruler is inseparable from that of the governed, yet 
the benefit he derives is merely an incidental effect, and in no 
sense the final cause for which the State was established. When 
a number of nomadic independent families agreed to unite and 
to subject themselves to some form of government, it was not 
with a view to a benefit derivable by those in whose hands the 
government was placed, but rather by those who agreed to be 
under control. Upon the ruler was laid a burden far greater 
than that which weighed upon any other member of the inchoate 
State. The interests of the community were intrusted to his 
keeping, and his position was characterized rather by responsi- 
bility than by personal advantage. The principle holds good 
as well in communities of many millions as of smaller numbers 
of men. One does not see how increase of numbers can alter 
this fundamental maxim. If, then, it were and continue to be 
the ruler’s duty, the chief object, the very reason, of his elevation 
to promote the welfare of the governed, it would be absurd to 
deny his obligation in respect to the highest benefit which civil 
society can receive at his hands. Given the highest benefit, the 
ruler cannot escape the responsibility of providing for it. To 
endeavour to evade amenability in regard to it, would be to 
betray his trust in the matter of most vital moment, to break 
his engagement with subjects, and at the same time to declare 
his own incompetence for the office he has assumed. Either no 
obligation of the kind exists—and then the duties of the ruler 
would be converted into pure selfishness—or there is a real 
obligation, and then the paramount importance of the advantage 
to be conferred enhances, not diminishes, the weight of responsi- 
bility. 

Now the greatest conceivable benefit a ruler can confer on 
the society he governs is to maintain in its purity the Divine 
worship. No one, even of those who deny the civil right to 
interfere in this matter would, I think, place religion in any but 
the first rank of importance. It would be monstrous to put 
internal or external peace, property, the civil rights of indi- 
viduals, or the punishment of offences, before religion. The 
only questions which arise are, What claim has the State to 
interfere with religion ? and, How can the civil ruler be certain 
what purity of worship requires? Objectors may say, If the 
State has a right to uphold, it must have a right to pull down. 
Conceding the right on one side, that on the other is a necessary 
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consequence ; it makes the State the judge of religious truth 
Now we altogether object to the interposition of the State in 
matters of religion ; for the State to enter into the domain of 
theology is an unjustifiable invasion ; it is contrary to the rights 
of conscience, and we revolt against any such usurpation. 

Observe : we are discussing the fundamental and, therefore, 
in a certain sense, abstract principles of government, principles 
which are valid in all conditions of settled society, not merely 
such as obtain under peculiar forms of religion. These ob- 
jections, therefore, do not apply. What are called rights of 
conscience were unheard of in the olden time. As, however, the 
intention of the present article is a practical one, and as the 
problem we are endeavouring to solve concerns ourselves in this 
age and in this particular country, I will distinguish between 
governmental functions under false and under true religions. 

Under Paganism, whether ancient or modern, religion is 
absolutely in the hands of the civil government, which provides 
and maintains a religion for the community. The ministers of 
religion are officers of State, and such religious questions as are 
of State concern are ultimately referred to the civil government. 
If the State choose, either from a genuine belief in the religion 
which it finds established in any country, or from policy, to place 
a certain supreme power in the hands of irresponsible ministers, 
as the Romans did with the Augurs, the doing so is but a dele- 
gation of authority, and is an integral part of the national polity. 
The State does not and cannot permit the growth of a religious 
imperium in imperio. There is naturally no authority within 
the State independent of the civil power, and none can prove its 
right to exist on the plea of peculiar religious enlightenment, 
for such a plea would be simple imposture, easily detected. 
Allegations of supernatural revelations may indeed be made. 
But as with the Caménzan Egeria, it is to the civil ruler they 
are said to be vouchsafed. Or if not, it is only when the 
recognized religion has become a part and parcel of the civil 
law, that it assumes a national character. 

The idea of the religious foundation of all government is so 
firmly implanted in the human mind, whether perceived or not, 
that one is surprised to find it has become more than half 
obscured in the minds of many of our countrymen. Even 
among Pagans, where the knowledge of God has been lost, 
the existence of the State is rendered possible solely by rever- 
ence for principles which are, indeed, nothing but the Divine 
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attributes, however distorted, yet containing enough of truth, 
and therefore powerful enough to keep society together. Poly- 
theism did not entirely obliterate the idea of a Supreme Being, 
for it was remarked that in sudden emergency or danger men 
would exclaim, God help me! How vague and confused soever 
the idea of the Divine Unity might have become, it was true 
then, as it is now, that the name of God conveyed, among other 
ideas, that of One Who, having created us, has a right to our 
obedience, and therefore to inflict punishment for disobedience ; 
of One Who is the source of authority, from Whom authority 
springs, and to Whom all are responsible, Who is the fountain 
of justice ; in other words, the framer and maintainer of that 
universal code of laws which prescribes the relation of every 
part of creation with the rest, and which is, in reality, the 
harmony of the whole. It is obvious such an idea includes 
(implicitly, if not consciously) all the objects for which, as we 
have seen, the State was established. For there is (1) authority, 
or the right to exact obedience and to punish disobedience ; 
(2) justice, or the maintenance of personal rights and the rights 
of property ; and (3) the preservation of peace, both internal 
and external. It required no revelation for men to see, that 
without Divine, there could be no human authority, for there 
would be no law because there would be no lawgiver, and there- 
fore no justice ; and then punishment would be simply violence, 
for there could be no right to inflict it ; and without justice, 
personal rights and rights of property would not exist, for rights 
arise out of justice. Nor could there be peace, because peace is 
union ; but union implies law, without which there could be no 
union and no peace. All this is as obvious to the Pagan as to 
the Christian ruler, for these truths are derived from reason and 
natural religion, quite independently of revelation. As to false 
religions, then, the State is compelled to maintain some sort of 
Divine worship. But in the absence of an authority to which 
appeal can be made, apart from and above that of the State, 
the State itself becomes the high court of appeal on all questions 
touching purity of worship. Upon the State devolves the duty 
of furnishing the community with principles of religion ; in other 
words, of interpreting for the individual the admonitions of con- 
science. Precedent, immemorial custom, the national sense of 
right, come to stand in the place of the private conscience, and 
enforce their dictates more or less rigidly. There is a period in 
the history of Pagan nations when the national superstitions lose 
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their influence over the ruling classes, and when the belief and 
customs of ancient times are upheld as mere matters of State 
craft. But when this phase arrives the period of decline has 
commenced, and the fall is not remote. The very fact of the 
necessity being felt to employ, even while despising, such aids, 
is a practical confirmation of our argument. Of course it is a 
misapplication of terms to speak of purity of worship in con- 
nection with idolatry. All we mean is that the State cannot 
exist without some system of religion, and that having estab- 
lished such a system it is bound to maintain it under pain of 
sapping the foundations of the society whose welfare it has 
engaged to consult. So far, then, as to the duty of maintaining 
what we have called purity of worship under false religions. 

Now as to the duty of Christian governments in this respect. 
What has been already said in a former chapter* should be a 
sufficiently complete answer to the objection we are considering. 
We have shown that revealed truth must be something so defi- 
nite, even to the minutest details, that the civil ruler cannot 
escape the responsibility of maintaining purity of worship on the 
ground of ignorance. The idea that the worship of God can be 
a matter of opinion, and therefore constantly requiring to be 
varied in order to bring it into harmony with the changes which 
time and place and circumstance effect in the human mind, has 
been shown to be absurd. In a future chapter we shall have 
something to say about variety in unity of worship. Meantime, 
to make our view clearer, we will add a few remarks before 
passing on to the next division of the subject. 

It is obvious that all the considerations which are of force in 
heathen countries must weigh at least equally where the true 
religion prevails. But there is this difference, that in heathen- 
dom, although the natural reason perceives the necessity for 
upholding something of religion, yet the truth of the form 
adopted is always a matter of doubt. It is impossible to be 
sure of what is untrue ; and Pagan systems are mere varieties 
of falsehood, growing fantastically out of the trunk of natural 
religious truth, twining round and enveloping the parent stem, 
till it is all but completely hidden. Whereas Christendom 
possesses, and knows that it possesses (as we have shown),‘ the 
absolute infallible truth ; a revelation perfectly well defined, and 
either known to every one or easily discoverable by those 


3 Essays on Religion and Literature, Second Series, Longman, pp. 209, seq. 
* Lbid. pp. 205 seq. 
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whom defective education may have left in ignorance. It is 
therefore within the cognizance of the civil ruler. But if the 
obligation be imperative in the Pagan State, where the truth is 
not known, all the more must it be so in the Christian State 
where it is. I say nothing here as to the place of deposit ; 
all we are concerned with at present is the fact that the State 
has the means of knowing, and therefore has the means and 
the obligation of maintaining, purity of Divine worship. Whence 
the knowledge is derived is another question, with which we 
have nothing to do as yet. Suffice it to say, there is not 
the remotest intention of making the State the judge of religious 
truth, nor of allowing its entrance into the domain of revealed 
theology. The claim set up for the State is over the individual, 
and is founded on the obligation referred to. The knowledge 
being admitted, it would be absurd to talk of imposing upon 
rulers the duty of providing for the good of the governed 
and at the same time to prohibit them from taking care for the 
highest good of all. But lest it should seem that we are placing 
too despotic a power in the hands of the civil ruler, that we are 
putting the subject too completely at his mercy, we will remark 
that an obligation is due to a superior power, whose business it 
must be to provide checks against an arbitrary exercise of an 
authority rendered legitimate by the institution of the superior. 
What those checks are in the present case we shall consider 
hereafter. Meantime we readily admit the danger in which 
the individual stands. It is indeed one of the objects of this 
chapter to insist upon that peril. We must have read history 
in vain not to be aware that the most frightful excesses which 
disgraced ancient society, and which are still rife in countries 
where society is unleavened by the presence of Christianity, 
have arisen from the loss of the true worship of God, or the 
worship of the true God, put it which way you will. In the 
great nations of antiquity it was the utterly inadequate notions 
of the dignity of human nature arising from ignorance’of God, 
which led to slavery, and to the general disregard of personal 
rights as such, ze, apart from the rights of men as citizens. 
This it was which caused even the privileged citizen to become, 
both in theory and in practice, little more than part of the great 
State machine. The State was all in all: the man nothing ; 
and depend upon it, the tendency of modern society is in 
the same direction. It is literally true, as the Laureate says, 
that— 
VOL. XIII. (NEW SERIES). oO 
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The individual withers, and the world is more and more. 

Mr. Mill perceives and laments the want of individuality in 
these days, and his observation is one which cannot well 
be gainsaid. There has probably never been a period free 
from this danger, But it is more formidable at one epoch than 
at another, and at present the disposition of society is towards 
its increase. Having this conviction very strongly, we shall not 
overlook the necessity for counteracting influences, for very 
efficient checks to the interference of the State with the 
individual. For the Government has naturally more means, 
both direct and indirect, of suppressing individuality than any 
other force at work in society. Our view of the importance of 
a very ample development of individuality will appear in the 
chapter under that title. 

I. 2. But purity of worship cannot be secured unless the 
education of the people be directed to that end. If the young 
be not well grounded in the knowledge of the true worship 
they must remain in ignorance, for the public exercise of 
religious functions will never suffice to inculcate an intimate 
knowledge, or to enforce the private practice, of religion, 
and without both, anything worth the name of religion will 
be wanting. Besides, public functions presuppose a more 
private education, a previous training and acquaintance with 
the signification of the rites and ceremonies of religion. On 
this ground alone, then, it may be said the State has the right, 
and even the obligation in certain cases to interfere with the free 
action of parents in the matter of education. But it has the 
right on two other grounds: (1) on the principle or instinct of 
self-preservation, and (2) on the duty it owes to every member 
of the community. Now, it is clear it must have the right, 
and may have the obligation, to prevent overt acts against itself. 
And, practically, the executive must be the judge as to when 
interference is called for, and what amount is wise or impera- 
tive. For example, should a schoolmaster teach publicly in his 
school atheism, or polygamy, under the name of Mormonism, or 
assassination under that of tyrannicide, or of infanticide, or 
of any other name, the State may step in and silence the 
master, and, if need be, break up his school, thus interfering 
both with parents and with the master himself; for if to teach 
tyrannicide be allowed, the ruler himself is in jeopardy, and 
thence the security of the entire State. Polygamy is the degra- 
dation of half the community, and atheism, as we have seen, 
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is still more fatal to the stability of States. But it is for 
the Government to decide when the evil is grave enough to 
demand the exercise of its legitimate power, and to what extent 
this should be used. 

Nor is it overt acts alone on which the State may proceed. 
What tends to overt acts comes equally under its cognizance. 
Treason, in its inception, is only conspiracy ; but is punishable 
while still a secret plot. In the same way, if the above-named 
detestable crimes were found to be taught at home, though the 
remedy might be not easy to apply, and though serious incon- 
veniences might arise, yet the State would have the right to 
apply it. The privacy of the family, the absolute powers of 
the father within its precincts, place it how high you will, form 
no bar whatever to the right of the State, which is bound as 
far as possible to preserve, in the interest of each member of the 
community, the practice, and therefore the teaching, of both 
morality and religion. The only objection to this alleged right 
on the side of the individual with which I am acquainted is 
the one already answered, viz. that of the State’s ignorance 
as to what both require. It would appear therefore that those 
persons are in error, who deny to the State a right of control 
over education. How the overwhelming material power of the 
State is to be combated in case of unjust interference we shall 
discuss by and by. That the Pagan State becomes sole judge 
in its own cause in this and many other matters in contests 
between itself and subjects about personal rights is obvious. 
Otherwise there would be no legitimate control over education 
and many other affairs in pagan society. But fear of oppression, 
difficulty of execution, practical injustice, are no reasons for 
denying or abandoning principles sound in themselves. The very 
fact of difficulties arising proves that some bulwark must exist 
against too flagrant abuses ; for nowhere more eminently than 
in the Divine government of society does the maxim of law 
hold good, which says, “ There is no wrong without its remedy.” 

We say, then, that the State must, if necessary, interfere 
with the education of the people—(1) on the ground of duty to 
religion, (2) on the instinct of self-preservation, and (3) on its 
duty to protect each individual not only from actual violence, 
but from the probability of violent ideas becoming prevalent 
through vicious teaching. 

So far as to the first of the seven subjects enumerated above. 
Much more might and would have to be said in an elaborate 
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practical treatise. We are, however, only concerned here with 
the principles of Government, and if what has been said be con- 
vincing and conclusive, enough is established for our present 


purpose. 
We will proceed with the next division in a future number. 


E. L. 


Miserere. 





Au, well I know ’tis wrong of me, who fain 
Would hold my darling from the Lord that gave 
Of His great love the boon my heart did crave, 
And now would take unto Himself again. 


Ye do say well—tis wrong, I know, I know! 
But all the agony of heart, the plann’d 
Sweet joys laid waste, ye cannot understand, 
Who ne’er gave up what you bid me forego. 


Oh, do not ask a mother that hath known 
The blissful bitter birth of him, if she 
Were not more glad he should an angel be, 
Than live on but a child to call her own? 


No more with those soft locks of golden hair 
To dally, and my fondling fingers weave ; 
No more to hearken every morn and eve 
The pretty lisping of his infant prayer ! 


‘ No miore to soothe his little aches and cries, 
Watch him at gambol or in rosy rest ; 
No more to catch him wildly to my breast, 
And see all Heaven in his deep blue eyes! 


Ah, never, never more to feel the fond 
Soft tendril arms around my neck entwine, 
And strain him in my own, all mine! all mine! 
Fill’d with sweet joy, all other joys beyond. 


Ye know not—God forgive me, if I dare 
To plead with Him! Father, oh, could he be 
In Heaven with the angels and with Thee, 
Liker themselves than now, more pure, more fair ! 
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Take him not from me, lest bereavement’s bane 
Might slay my soul with cruel, hopeless grief, 
And poison of rebellious disbelief, 

So I should never see his face again ! 


For strongest faith is tried by fondest love, 
That to its idol clings with heedless hold ; 
Dumb, blind, and blunted to the manifold 

Warnings below, or whispers from above. 


Lord, pardon me! That Thou shouldst yearn to take 
The blessed guerdon back, it is most meet ; 
Thyself it was Who madest him so sweet, 

Thou well may’st crave him for the sweetness’ sake ! 


Yea, Lord, Thy will be done! Still, if it be 
Thine own good pleasure, Who didst freely give 
What I so grudge to render, let him live, 

That I may know Thou art not vex’d with me. 


Yea, if but for a season. Haply I, , 
Sore striving, and in very overflow 
Of my unbounded gratitude, may grow 

Better, O God, and stronger, by-and-bye. 


Unless—and who may know? save Thee, most dread, ’ 
Most merciful ! for all ’twere only right, 
According to our poor weak human sight— 

Thou shouldst be pleased to take me in his stead. 


Nay, do not heed me, Lord—Thy will be done! 
Take to Thyself, or suffer yet to live ; 
And—for Thou knowest all my heart—forgive 

The mother in the love of Thy dear Son! 
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A CONJECTURAL CHAPTER OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


—_—p@— 


PART THE FIRST. 
WRITERS of romance often avail themselves of the interest that 
attaches itself to the names and characters of real personages, 
and they weave a fictitious story in which persons who have 
really lived are made to figure. There may be in the tale a 
substantial fact or two that is historical, but’ the details and 
circumstances are the fruit of the writer’s imagination. He 
must so compose them, clothing all in the true colouring of 
time and place, and avoiding all incongruity, that they might 
have happened as he tells them; but he does not pretend that 
it is even probable that they did actually so happen. It is not 
in this sense that we imply the word “conjectural.” Instead of 
meaning that our chapter rests on guessing, we have taken 
conjectura in its best and original signification, as “a putting 
together of various apparently unconnected circumstances.” All 
our facts, it is true, are not equally well supported. In some 
few instances, perhaps, the popular meaning of “ conjecture” 
would not be altogether misapplied. But these, falling into 
their natural places as parts of a consistent story, are sustained 
and buttressed by the rest. For instance, it is the acute con- 
jecture of Father Charles de Smedt that Carpophorus was a 
member of the sect whose existence we are about to mention, 
and that it was from his lips that many of the facts came that 
otherwise we should have never known. The truth of this 
conjecture cannot be proved; but it falls so naturally into 
its place and solves difficulties so simply, that we have adopted 
it in our narrative. And though we have no other instance which 
approaches so near to the “guess” as this; though our conjecture 
consists in the main of “putting together” and piecing minute 
circumstances; though we might in each instance write an 
elaborate defence little short of actual proof: the plea we 
would put forward for the acceptance of our “conjectural 
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chapter” is that it is a key that opens a lock. The lock is 
a large one and very complicated. This key opens it and claims 
to be the key that belongs to it. Many and most skilful lock- 
smiths have been at work upon it, and have forged various keys, 
but none of them have yet succeeded in producing one that 
will bear comparison with this key in our hand for quiet fitting 
and easy turning. By it the bolt is shot back, and if the door 
is opened, the labours of many workmen, including Déllinger 
and De Rossi, are summed up and worked out by Father De 
Smedt, so that our part is but to give his handiwork an English 
dress, and to shape it to our English fashion. For references 
and proofs we refer our readers to his book,' and to the excellent 
articles of the Cavaliere De Rossi in the Bulletino di Archeologia 
Cristiana, for 1866. 


Pope St. Eleutherus died in the year 190, the tenth year of 
the Emperor Commodus, and St. Victor, his successor, sat in 
the Chair of St. Peter for ten years, and when he died in 
the year 200, he was succeeded by St. Zephyrin. St. Irenzeus, 
the disciple of men who had learnt of the Apostles, died in the 
same year as St. Victor. The holy Bishop of Lyons left 
behind him as an inheritor of his vast ecclesiastical learning, 
St. Hippolytus, who after his master’s death left Lyons for 
Rome. St. Zephyrin was Pope at the time when St. Hippolytus 
came to Rome, and he reigned for eighteen years. His successor 
in the year 218 was St. Callistus, who had been his archdeacon 
all through his reign. It is to St. Hippolytus that we owe our 
knowledge of the details of the life of St. Callistus, and in 
putting them before us he has shown us his own. 

In the time of St. Eleutherus, Callistus was the slave of 
one Carpophorus, a Christian freedman of the Emperor's house- 
hold. In the Piscina Publica, that is to say in the 12th Region 
of Rome, a populous quarter, Carpophorus set up his slave in 
trade as a banker. A slave might use his feculium, the money 
he had acquired by his master’s permission and his own industry, 
in any ordinary trade at his own risk, and when this was the 
case his master was not responsible for his liabilities. But the 
Argentarii or Bankers of Rome formed a Collegium or corpora- 
tion, of which none but freemen could be members. This bank 


1 Dissertationes selecte in primam a@tatem Historie Ecclesiastica, Auctore P. 
Carolo De Smedt, S.J., ex-Professore Historize Ecclesiasticee nunc Socio Bollandiano. 
Gandavi, Poelman, 1876, pp. 83—218. 
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then, though managed by Callistus, belonged really to Carpo- 
phorus. The capital was his, and the responsibility also. They 
were Christians, both the master and his slave bank-manager ; 
and naturally enough Christians preferred to deposit their money 
with those who were of the household of faith. This money it 
was the business of Callistus to put out to the best profit. 
Unfortunately he was not a successful banker. He intrusted 
the money to Jews, and, when he wanted it, he could not get 
it. The trouble that a bankruptcy entails was soon felt. 
Carpophorus was informed that Callistus could not meet the 
demands upon him, and Callistus, being accountable to a 
master who though a Christian was very severe, sought safety 
in flight. 

The slave had now committed a double offence, and there 
was no limit to the power of punishment possessed by the 
master. No one could lawfully harbour the fugitive, and all 
authorities were bound to help the master to recover him. 
Callistus had found a ship in the harbour of Porto about to sail, 
and his hope was to be taken wherever she might go. But 
a runaway slave was like a runaway horse or ox, and an owner 
would pay a price for the recovery of his property. Callistus 
had sat at his master’s shop in the bankers’ quarters and so he 
was speedily recognized on board the ship in the harbour at 
Porto. Carpophorus was told where he was and went to Porto 
to recover him. Callistus, whose ship was anchored in the 
middle of the harbour, was watching the boats as they put off 
for the ships; and perceiving his master, whose boatman was 
slow in his movements, he leapt into the sea. Those on shore 
were on the look-out and raised a cry, the sailors lowered a 
boat, and Callistus was taken and handed over to his master. 

The punishment the slave received justified his fear of his 
master’s severity. On his return to Rome Carpophorus lodged 
him in the fzstrinum, where the corn was ground. The heavy 
millstones, usually turned by horses or asses, were sometimes 
worked by the hand, and the name of the place was proverbial 
for painful and degrading labour. It was, in fact the severest 
punishment short of bodily torture and death that Carpophorus 
could have inflicted on his slave. 

The poor Christians, whose deposits had been lost in the 
bank, widows some of them, to whom the loss was very serious, 
beset Carpophorus with their tearful requests for restitution. 
It was on the faith of his name that they had intrusted their 
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money to Callistus. All the parties being{Christians, there was 
no thought of recourse to the civil law; but this made it all the 
more imperative on Carpophorus to do them justice. Besides 
these, Carpophorus. had to listen to other expostulations. As 
might have been expected, his conduct to Callistus did not pass 
without comment among his fellow Christians. What would 
St. Paul have said to such treatment of a slave? Had he not 
required Philemon to receive “not as a servant but as a most 
dear brother,” the slave Onesimus, who had been “heretofore 
unprofitable” to him, and had “departed from him for a season,” 
and was in his debt? Carpophorus as a Christian must not 
treat his slave as he was treating Callistus. Fortunately there 
was more to urge. The money that Callistus had received 
might be recovered from the Jews to whom it had been lent, 
and the creditors thus be duly satisfied. Carpophorus assented, 
and Callistus was allowed to leave the pistrinum. 

However it was not easy for the poor slave to recover the 
money due, even though he had for master one of Czsar’s 
freedmen. To have appealed to the law would have been to 
have had recourse to the Prefect of the City, and the less a 
Christian had to do with a Prefect the better for him. The 
jurisdiction of this magistrate was at this time unlimited, and 
there was no appeal from his sentence except to the Emperor 
himself. In the year 188 Fuscian was Prefect of Rome, and the 
sort of man this Prefect was we shall shortly see.” 

Callistus, failing to obtain repayment from his Jewish debtors, 
had recourse to a desperate expedient. On a Sabbath he went 
to their Synagogue, hoping perhaps to shame those who had 
shown themselves dead to justice. He would ask for what they 
owed him in the presence of others of their own nation and 
religion. As might have been expected, the attempt was a 
failure. A disturbance was soon created, and Callistus, after 
having been insulted and beaten, was dragged before Fuscian, 
the Prefect. 

“The Romans have granted us the privilege of publicly 
reading the laws, which our fathers have handed down to us. 
This man has come in and hindered us, making a disturbance 
and saying he is a Christian.” The form in which the accusa- 
tion is made by the Jews is very noteworthy. A rescript by 


2 De Rossi quotes the testimony of Capitolinus, a pagan writer, that ‘‘ Pertinax, 
a lenient man and therefore much liked by Commodus, succeeded in the prefect- 
ship Fuscian, a man of great severity.” 
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Antoninus Pius or Marcus Aurelius threatened with death any 
one who should accuse another of the crime of Christianity. At 
the same time the laws against Christians were in force, and the 
well-known answer given to Pliny by Trajan was: “If Christians 
are brought up and convicted, they must be punished.” <A few 
years before the case of Callistus, Apollonius the senator was 
accused of Christianity by a slave. The informer was executed, 
but the Senate found Apollonius guilty, “for by an ancient law 
it is enacted that in such cases if the accused persists in his 
resolution before the tribunal, he cannot be absolved.” In con- 
sequence of this state of the law the Jews were careful not to 
accuse Callistus of being a Christian, but they ingeniously 
introduce it by saying that he had avowed his Christianity in 
their Synagogue. The Prefect would then be obliged to put 
the question to Callistus whether he were a Christian, and, in 
answering, Callistus would have no choice except bétween con- 
fession and apostasy. 

Meanwhile a messenger had gone in search of Carpophorus, 
whose property was at stake. The speech he makes, as he 
hastens in and appears before the Prefect’s tribunal, gives 
us an insight into another unsatisfactory part of his character. 
A lie rises to his lips, and a very serious lie, for he denies that 
Callistus is a Christian. “I implore of you, my lord Fuscian, 
believe not this man, for he is not a Christian, but seeks occasion 
of death, having made away with a quantity of my money, as 
I shall prove.”. “Do not believe him,” he cries: “he says he 
is a Christian, but he is not.” Callistus avowing his Christianity, 
the denial of Carpophorus had no effect, except perhaps to hide 
his own profession of the Christian religion, and Callistus 
received the heaviest sentence short of instant death that it 
was in the Prefect’s power to inflict. The sentence was depor- 
tatio in insulam. Fuscian sentenced Callistus to the mines in 
the island of Sardinia,> and to the preliminary punishment of 
scourging, and this, which was accounted a capital punishment, 
evidently because he was a Christian. Such a punishment 
would never have been inflicted merely for a disturbance made 
in the Jewish Synagogue. 

3 There is a passage in Tacitus which says that a decree of the Senate in the 
reign of Tiberius sent 4,000 Jewish conscripts to Sardinia, there to keep order; ‘‘and 
if they died of the climate, they would be no great loss,” e¢ si 0b gravitatem cali 
interiissent, viledamnum, The chance of life of the prisoner was incomparably worse 


than that of the soldier, and additional hardships and cruelties often hastened the end 
of the convict who was condemned ad metal/a. 
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The eagerness of Carpophorus is easily explained. If 
Callistus were condemned to the mines, the master would lose 
his slave. Not merely would he lose his services in consequence 
of his absence, but all his rights over him ceased for life. Any 
slave, who was sentenced to work in the mines or to fight with 
wild beasts in the arena, was lost to his master. He was 
technically called servus pane, “the slave of his punishment,” 
and in fact he became the slave of the State. When Commodus 
remitted the sentence, he implicitly manumitted a State slave, 
and Callistus, when he returned to Rome, returned a freedman. 

This was how his return was brought about. Commodus 
the Emperor had a concubine or morganatic wife, named 
Marcia, who was a good friend to the Christians* It was 
towards the end of the reign of Commodus, for St. Victor had. 
now succeeded to St. Eleutherus and this was but two years 
before the Emperor’s death.® Marcia sent for St. Victor, and 
inquired of him what confessors had been deported to Sardinia. 
The list was made out, but as it happened the name of Callistus 
was not included. Carpophorus bore him no good will, and the 
poor slave, who had now been two years or more in the mines, 
had no friend to mention his name to the Pope. Marcia 
presented the list to the Emperor and obtained a free pardon 
for them all, and letters of recall from banishment. These she 
intrusted for safe delivery to a eunuch named Hyacinth, an old 
man by whom she had herself been brought up. Callistus was 
not included in the amnesty, but Hyacinth, who may have been 
himself a Christian, by good use of the name of Marcia persuaded 
the Procurator of Sardinia, who knew the cause of his condemna- 
tion, to liberate Callistus also. 

The return of Callistus to Rome was the signal for a fresh 
outbreak of hostility on the part of Carpophorus. St. Victor 
therefore thought it advisable to send him away for a time, and 
putting the liberated slave on the roll of those who were 
supported by the alms of the faithful, he sent him to Antium 
or Porto d’Anzo. This seems to have been soon after the 
accession of St. Victor, whose Pontificate lasted ten years. Of 


4 Dio Cassius says that ‘‘ Marcia was zealous for the Christians, and conferred on 
them many benefits, for she could do all things with Commodus.” 

5 Commodus died in 192. Eusebius places the accession of St.Victor after the 
death of Commodus, while the Ziler Pontificalis gives the reign of St. Victor as 
extending from May 30, 185, to July 28, 197. The latter authority is followed by 
De Rossi, who thus places the bankruptcy and flight of Callistus in the Pontificate of 
St.Victor. Father De Smedt gives from 190 to 200 as the most probable dates for 
St.Victor’s reign. Our story shows that Eusebius was mistaken. 
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that time, the last decade of the second century, Callistus made 
the best use. He entered the ranks of the clergy, and in the 
quiet retreat of Antium gave himself to theological studies. To 
what good purpose was shown in the next Pontificate, when one 
of the most learned men in Christendom became his rival and 
antagonist. 

When St. Zephyrin became Pope, on the death of St. Victor in 
the year 200, he at once brought Callistus back from Antium to 
Rome, and placed him in the most responsible position in the 
Roman Church under the Chair of Peter. In a less dignified 
See in modern times we should say that he made him his Vicar- 
General. In Rome now we should call it being Cardinal-Vicar. 
This dignitary was then called the Pope’s deacon, the first of 
the seven deacons of Rome, and he was the Pope’s chief official 
both in spirituals and temporals. Though he was in deacon’s 
orders only, the discipline of the clergy was intrusted to “the 
archdeacon,” as he was called in later times ; and the large alms 
were administered and distributed by him, which were collected 
by the faithful for the maintenance of the Pope, the clergy, the 
confessors in prison, and the pocr, and for the excavation of 
the catacombs and the burial of the dead. The new Papal 
Catacomb was in an especial manner under his charge; and 
that very catacomb, established by St. Zephyrin to be the 
official burial place of the Popes, has come down to us called 
by the name of the deacon, Callistus. ~Carpophorus was evi- 
dently right when he saw in his slave tokens of ability that 
made him choose for his occupation that of a banker; and his 
failure on that occasion must have been recognized as due to 
the faults of others, or he would not now have had so respon- 
sible a charge confided to him. 

A still more responsible charge, however, than the admin- 
istration of the temporalities and the management of the 
Pontifical cemetery, rested on the first deacon of Rome. When 
doctrinal questions were raised, the official position, which made 
him the Pope’s chief counsellor, gave a great importance to his 
judgment. The dignified Roman clergy, for whom St. Cyprian 
soon afterwards manifested such esteem in his letters written 
during the vacancy of the Holy See, were the precursors of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals. The twenty-five priests of the 
“titles” of Rome, with the seven deacons,® were the consiliarit 


® De Rossi quotes from the first great Council held in the West on the cessation 
of the persecutions, the Council of Arles, a Canon which was specially passed 
de diaconibus Urbicis, ut non sibi tantum prasumant, 
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nati of the Pope; and of these the Pope’s deacon was the chief. 
To this official importance is to be added the weight owing 
to the personal qualities of Callistus. His great learning, which 
was recognized even by his enemies, and his aptitude for the 
exercise of high ecclesiastical jurisdiction, were the fruits of his 
training at Porto d’Anzo under St. Victor; and his authority 
was raised still higher by his reputation as a confessor of the 
faith, who had been condemned to, and had borne for years, 
the living death of the mines. 

The controversy that arose when St. Zephyrin was Pope and 
St. Callistus his deacon, was one of the gravest of those that 
agitated the early Church. Noetus of Smyrna had taught that 
there was no distinction of personality between God the Father 
and God the Son, that Christ was the Father, and that the 
Father was born, suffered, and died. Epigonus, a disciple of 
Noetus, had ventured to introduce this heresy into Rome; and 
he was succeeded in the time of St. Zephyrin by Cleomenes, 
and lastly by the heresiarch who has given his name to the 
heresy, Sabellius. With the invariable gentleness and forbear- 
ance of the Holy See, every effort was made to persuade 
Sabellius of his error and to recover him to the true faith, before 
proceeding to a sentence of condemnation. That sentence was 
not pronounced by St. Zephyrin, but by St. Callistus when he 
ascended the Papal Chair. Meanwhile the Pope’s deacon had 
official interviews with Sabellius, and to him were attributed the 
doctrinal statements of the Pope, whose public teaching to the 
people on the subject was summed up in these two declarations : 
“TI know one God Jesus Christ, and besides Him none other 
generated and passible;” and again, “The Father did not die, 
but the Son.” 

There was one of the priests of Rome—in all probability he 
was priest in charge of a little catacomb on the Tivoli road, 
close by the place that became soon afterwards famous as the 
tomb of St. Laurence—to whom it seemed that these two 
dogmatic statements were inconsistent. He was a man of 
profound learning and great eloquence, and his spiritual pedi- 
gree brought him within three generations of St. John the 
Evangelist. This was the famous St. Hippolytus, the disciple 
of St. Irenzus. Like his master, the great Bishop of Lyons, 
St. Hippolytus had written a book’ against all heresies, and the 


7 He says in the Preface to the PAdlosophoumena that in a former book he had 
treated all the heresies summarily, without entering into their secrets. Photius, who 
calls it ‘a little book,” says that it treated of two and thirty heresies, beginning with 

he Dositheans and ending with Noetus and the Noetians. 
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concluding treatise in it was against Noetus. He came there- 
fore to Rome prepared to combat the heresy which was there 
taught by Cleomenes, and by his notorious disciple Sabellius, 
It would have been a happy thing for him if a spirit of humility 
and submission had accompanied his learning and his zeal. 
Opposition to a heresy can easily pass into the maintenance of 
a heresy of an opposite kind, and so it was with St. Hippolytus. 
In his eagerness to maintain the distinct personality of the 
Eternal Father and of the Son of God, he failed to maintain 
their unity of Nature, and thus brought on himself the reproach 
from St. Callistus that he was “a ditheist.” He denied it; and 
yet he asserted the inconsistency of the two dogmatic statements 
of St. Zephyrin, which was equivalent to rejecting that one of 
them which declared, “I know one God Jesus Christ, and beside 
Him not any other generated or passible.” This formula, which 
closely resembles that of Noetus,® and is of course capable of 
a Sabellian interpretation, was evidently used by the Pope and 
his deacon precisely in order to show that Sabellianism was a 
perversion of a portion of Catholic teaching, and that its formula 
represented Catholic truth when accompanied by the comple- 
mentary formula, taught at the same time by SS. Zephyrin and 
Callistus, “ The Father did not die, but the Son.” 

Matters were in this state when St. Zephyrin died in the 
year 218, and the voice of the clergy of Rome elected St. Callistus 
to fill the Apostolic See. The new Pope excommunicated 
Sabellius; but Hippolytus took offence at his doctrinal state- 
ment, which was but the declaration of the Consubstantiality 
of the Divine Persons, “that the Father was not one thing and 
the Son another thing, but that they were one and the same 
thing.” This Hippolytus interpreted to mean that “as the 
Father and the Son are called one God, and this Person being 
but one cannot be two, so the Father must have suffered with 
the Son.” Declaring then that a heretic could not be Pope, 
and that those who adhered to him were not the faithful, but 
formed “a school” and not the Church, he came to the con- 
clusion that he himself was Pope, and that such as remained to 
him of his flock on the Tiburtine Way, were the true Church. 
Thus he speaks of himself in stately plural, as “the successors 
of the Apostles, the partakers of the same grace, supreme priest- 
hood and doctorship, and the guardians of the Church.” 

Such was the origin of a puny schism, which consisted of 
the frequenters of a single catacomb, or, as we should say, 

® De Rossi, ibid. p. 80. 
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of one parish church, with its titular priest at its head. That 
priest has thus the unenviable distinction of having been the 
first Antipope, though the schism was so insignificant and the 
promoter of the schism ultimately returned so loyally to the 
Church that its memory was soon forgotten, or rather, was 
merged in that of the more serious Novatian schism that soon 
succeeded it. It is, however, possible that Hippolytus the 
Antipope was consecrated Bishop, probably by some country 
Bishops of whom many were frequently to be found in Rome, 
though from the dignified and proud character of the man we 
may conclude that his consecration was less disgraceful in its 
circumstances than those related of Novatian by St. Cornelius 
a little later in this same century. That Hippolytus was a 
bishop all writers agree, but, owing to the oblivion into which 
his schism had fallen, they are remarkably divided in assigning 
to him a See. Eusebius and St. Jerome frankly confess that 
they were unable to ascertain it. This arises from the fact of 
his title of “Bishop of Rome” being unintelligible to the 
Westerns, to whom the succession of the early Popes was 
perfectly well known. This title however was constantly written 
on the works of St. Hippolytus, and several manuscripts con- 
taining it are still extant. The result of this was that the 
Orientals, to whom the succession of the Popes was less familiar, 
believed St. Hippolytus to have been a Pope, and thus he is 
often called by them “Bishop of Rome,” “Archbishop,” 
“ Patriarch,” and “Pope.” 

This petty schism has left behind it two very singular 
monuments: the one is the Chair of St. Hippolytus which, until 
lately in the Vatican, has now been transferred to the Lateran 
Palace ; the other is the famous book called the Phzlosophoumena, 
to which in reality we are indebted for this missing chapter in 
early Church history. 

The Chair was a costly and proud monument, such as had 
been erected to no Pope except the Prince of the Apostles. 
The faithful in the early part of the third century were rejoicing 
in a noble statue of St. Peter which had just been carved by 
an able artist—the statue which is still to be seen in the Crypt 
of the Vatican Basilica. The followers of Hippolytus would 
not be outdone, and they caused a similar statue to be made 
of their Master ; and, as we have said, this statue also fortunately 
still exists. Like that of the Apostle, it is in a sitting posture, 
and on the Chair or Cathedra there are engraved memorials of 
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the erudition of Hippolytus. On the left are the Paschal 
Sundays, on the right the full moons, in seven cycles of sixteen 
years ; so that the table embraced a series of one hundred and 
twelve years, beginning with the year 222, which was the first year 
of the Emperor Alexander Severus. The work was engraved 
some few years after this date, as the artist indicates, and it 
therefore dates after the close of the reign of St. Callistus, who 
died in 223. This Cycle of sixteen years is mentioned by 
St. Jerome as the compilation of Hippolytus, “the Bishop of 
some Church, the name of which I have not been able to 
ascertain ;” and as supplanted by the Cycle of nineteen years, 
of which Eusebius was the author. Besides the Paschal tables, 
the names of many of the works of Hippolytus are engraved 
upon the sides of the Chair. 

The other monument of the schism is the book called 
“Philosophoumena, or refutation of all heresies.” The whole 
work was divided into ten books, of which the first four are 
missing. As however they related to the Greek philosophers, 
the mystics, astrologers, and magicians, they were of less interest 
to Church history than the six books which remain. In five 
of these the author treats of thirty heresies, and the tenth book 
contains a summary of the whole work.? The ninth book is 
that which concerns us, as it contains a bitter attack on St, 
Callistus, written soon after the death of that Pope, “whose 
school,” the author says, “remains, keeping its manners and 
tradition, and not distinguishing with whom it ought to com- 
municate.” This attack is charged with accusations of every 
kind against the Pope, and this it is that rendered the discovery 
of the book in 1842 so interesting to ecclesiastical writers 
whether Catholic or Protestant. It has given rise to a contro- 
versy of unusual extent and betraying the most singular diver- 
sities of opinion respecting the author and everything concerning 
him. 

Of the fierce attack on St. Callistus in the Philosophoumena 
it is but fair to say that though it is acrimonious in the extreme 
and attributes to the Pope every bad motive that a violent 
hatred could suggest, the author never seems to invent a state- 
ment or to declare that which has no foundation in fact. The 


¥% The tenth book alone was known to Theodoret and Photius. From its first 
word it seems to have been called Zhe Labyrinth. There was another book called 
The Little Labyrinth, which was attributed by Photius to Caius, the disciple of 
St. Irenzeus, a Roman priest, who confuted Proclus the Montanist. 
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after conversion and subsequent martyrdom of St. Hippolytus 
are a guarantee that he would not condescend to a direct lie. 
But his inferences are as uncharitable as the odium theologicum 
could make them. 

Of the former life of St.Callistus St. Hippolytus can have had 
no personal knowledge,’ as most probably he was at that time 
living in Lyons with St. Irenzus. He therefore derived his 
knowledge of the facts from some of his followers, and probably 
from Carpophorus, the old master of St. Callistus, who had now 
perhaps become a member of his sect. He gives the facts, and 
we have no reason to say untruly, but he gives them with his 
own colouring. Callistus jumps overboard to avoid falling into 
the cruel hands of Carpophorus: it was with the intention of 
committing suicide, says Hippolytus. Callistus goes to the 
synagogue: again it was with the view of putting an end to his 
life. Before the Roman Prefect he declares himself a Christian, 
but it is not from the love of the faith but to spite his master 
Carpophorus, who will lose his slave if Callistus is condemned 
to death. Carpophorus tries to save his rights of property in 
Callistus by saying so to the Prefect, and by denying that his 
slave is a Christian, though Hippolytus with his usual adherence 
to facts has told us that it was precisely because he was a 
Christian, and so would attract the custom of Christians, that 
Carpophorus had set him up as a banker. 

The object of all this colouring is plain enough. Intentions 
of suicide and of injuring his master at the cost of his own life 
are easily alleged, though they are not easily proved. The man 
who would not invent a direct falsehood makes all these allega- 
tions of interior motives, because Callistus was regarded as a 
confessor of the faith and a living martyr. His opponent and 
rival can see nothing good in him. His confessorship he will 
not believe in, and he must find some unworthy reason for his 
condemnation to the mines. But the facts that Hippolytus 


1 De Rossi thinks that the information of Carpophorus would be insufficient for 
the minute knowledge displayed by the writer of the early events of the life of 
Callistus, and he is therefore led to conjecture that the writer of the FAilosophoumena 
was the first deacon of St.Victor, and he suggests that the words of Eulogius of 
Alexandria (Phot. 47/. cod. 272, 280) are true of Hippolytus, and are by error applied 
to Novatian, who never was the archdeacon of St. Cornelius. ‘‘ Novatian was the 
archdeacon of Pope Cornelius; and in those days [z.¢., the third century] in the 
Roman Church the archdeacon usually succeeded the deceased Pontiff. Cornelius, 
not thinking it desirable that Novatian should succeed him, ordained him priest, and 
he, having thus lost all hope of lawful succession, proceeded to make a schism” 


(Bullet. 1866, p. 13). 
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tells are inconsistent with the motives that he reads in the heart 
of Callistus ; for it is absurd to suppose that the Prefect of 
Rome would adjudge a slave to capital punishment for dis- 
turbing a Jewish synagogue. Fuscian, it is clear, believed the 
accusation of Christianity indirectly brought against Callistus 
by the Jews, and refused to accept the interested denial of 
Carpophorus. 

So, too, with the subsequent events. No doubt Hippolytus 
is telling the truth when he says that the name of Callistus was 
not contained in the list of confessors furnished to Marcia by 
St. Victor, but as there is nothing surprising in the name of an 
obscure slave being unknown to the Pope, there is no reason for 
admitting the interpretation of Hippolytus that St. Victor had 
purposely omitted the name. So, again, it is mere colouring to 
say that St. Victor regretted the liberation which Callistus 
obtained by entreaty from the eunuch Hyacinth, for Hippolytus 
tells us that the hostility of Carpophorus moved St. Victor to 
send Callistus to Antium. He adds that he was put by St. 
Victor on the list of those who were supported by the alms of 
the Church, but he does not say whether it was on account of 
his poverty or because he now entered the ranks of the clergy. 
Hippolytus by speaking of St. Victor’s compassion would leave 
the former impression, but by saying that St. Zephyrin, on his 
accession at the death of St. Victor chose him “for his 
companion and minister in the regulation™ of the clergy,” he 
shows plainly enough that the new Archdeacon of Rome had 
previously filled the various inferior clerical grades. It is 
characteristic of Hippolytus that his expression should be 
simply the truthful but ambiguous and reserved statement 
that Callistus received his monthly alms from St. Victor. 


1! De Rossi considers this xara¢racig ro¥ xAnpou to have been in fact the 
division of Rome into 25 titles or parishes, This division was formerly attributed to 
Pope St. Evaristus, who died in the year 108. 
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IL—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
1. The Broad Stone of Honour. By Kenelm Henry Digby. Bernard Quaritch, London, 


THE late republication of this work places once more in the hands 
of the general reader a book which had become very rare, and which 
after the very rapid growth, even of Catholic literature within the last 
fifty years, comes before us as the reappearance of quite an ancient 
friend. The form of the early edition, published fully half a century 
ago, which has been but slightly altered in the present reprint, is 
singularly out of keeping with the ornate and almost flashy dress in 
which most modern publications are got up, and the somewhat high- 
sounding Latinized title given to each volume or section of the work 
will strike many as strongly suggestive of a very abstruse and classical 
treatment of a subject sufficiently exceptional and antiquated in itself ; 
yet in spite of its frequent Greek and Latin quotations, the Broad 
Stone of Honour is full of sound thought, and well repays a careful 
perusal. No doubt, any treatise bearing on the chivalry of past times 
will be regarded by non-Catholics, especially of the modern school, 
as a puerile attempt to refurbish that whole spirit of superstition, of 
enthusiastic exaggeration, of idle and high-flown sentimentality from 
which men of this thoroughly practical common-sense century are 
happily delivered. There is now no chance, they will say, to hoodwink 
us with dreams about knight-errantry, romantic adventure, fabulous 
rescues, fairy tales ; we have other things to think of, the stern reality 
of facts, business, keeping a sharp look out for the main chance, 
securing our fair share of this world’s goods and comforts. With these 
persons it would be vain to observe that Mr. Digby passes by all such 
mere accidents in the expression of a truly chivalrous spirit, and lays 
the whole stress of his argument upon its interior and essential 
qualities, because it is exactly with these that they are most inclined 
to quarrel. Religious impressions, the simplicity of obedience to 
authority, the encouragement of the more tender and generous affections, 
a spirit of heroism and self-sacrifice are by no means after their taste ; 
such a book therefore as this they will just tolerate as a curiosity, a 
monument of wondrous industry and erudition in an author who was 
so very young when it first appeared. 

In this fact precisely lies its chief value ; it urges upon us the real 
deterioration of human nature under the influence of a very sensual 
and selfish materialism, combined with wordy and unmeaning hypo- 
thetical rhapsodies on the independence and superexcellence of 
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creatures, and of man especially ; and all this in the name of religion 
and philosophy. It may be conceded that the Broad Stone of Honour 
recalls us, after a somewhat quaint manner, to the first principles of 
true dignity and excellence in man; but it does this very ably and 
very thoroughly. Mr. Digby states the following to be the plan and 
purpose of his work. Taking the illustrious hero, Godfrey de Bouillon, 
“as the very ideal of perfection in the social order,” he chooses his 
name for the title of his first book, which contains the author’s views 
and principles respecting chivalry. The foundation of his work he 
further lays in his second volume, entitled ‘“ Tancred,” treating of 
“the religion and discipline that belonged to chivalry in the heroic 
age of Christianity. The third book considers “the objections which 
have been urged by various sects of innovators against the principles 
and practice of the Christian chivalry,” and has received the name 
of Morus, “after the great Chancellor of England, who laid down 
his life to defend its glorious standard.” For the fourth book is 
reserved “a more detailed view of the virtues of the chivalrous character 
when it was submitted to the genuine and all-powerful influence of the 
Catholic faith ; and Orlando may be symbolical of this more general 
chivalry.” Besides commending this study as preserving alive a 
pleasurable remembrance of the magnanimity and greatness of ages gone 
by, the writer aims also at promoting the advancement of his readers 
in honour and virtue, for his object is not knowledge but practice, 
according to his own words: “ Certainly the more men reflect upon the 
noble and joyous images presented in heroic history, the more they will 
feel themselves confirmed in all those holy feelings which alone can 
give them dignity and security ; the more they will become persuaded 
that the principles which they illustrate and recommend are the 
most important that can be made the subject of their study, and 
that they can be happy and honourable, can obtain the blessing of 
God Almighty for themselves, for their country, and for mankind, only 
in proportion as they adhere to them.” 

The main exposition and development of the line of argument 
spread through these four volumes are to be found in the contents of 
the first, and in touching on this matter it will not be uninteresting to 
repeat the author’s remarks as to “the importance of the Imagination 
in the conduct of life.” We quote with him the following admirable 
passage from Frederick Schlegel: “This beautiful sentiment of desire 
in youth, a fruitful imagination, a soul full of love, are the highest gifts 
of all bountiful nature, or rather of the wonderful spirit which moves it. 
They form, in a manner, a flowery garden of a hidden life in the interior 
of men; but, as in the case of the first man, who was placed in the 
garden of the earth, not merely for idle enjoyment, but in order that 
he might till and plant it, so it is with this spiritual garden, and when 
this duty is neglected, the interior of men, which ought to be admirable 
and enriched with the choicest gifts of nature, becomes only a wild 
paradise.” Then as regards another characteristic of chivalry, respect 
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for past times, how just was the observation fifty years ago, and how 
much truer is it now, that innovations are being made in the moral 
world, that “the moderns have learnt to spell honour in a new way, if 
they do not know how to practise it, and can appeal to its laws when 
they do outrage to its spirit; they can quote honour to sanction their 
performing a deed of foul dishonour.” How painfully true is this in 
much of business and even of professional life; and with respect to 
statecraft and the policy of countries we have only to cast our eyes 
towards Germany and Italy. “Manners too stately and pure for 
humanity,” are pronounced to be “not for this world,” while it is only 
to the superficial eye that such a judgment can appear “ contrary rather 
to the ornament than to the health and life of the soul;” and thus as 
atheism anticipated Christianity, when the fool said in his heart, “There 
is no God,” so corruptions of Christianity are travelling backward, till 
the last sect in the historical development of modern times, and also 
the most general and the most fearful, will be atheism. The truth of 
all this is becoming more and more apparent every day, and while 
modern sophists have long ere this rejoiced at the thought that “the 
age of chivalry is gone,” in the wish to persuade us that the world is 
hastening under their influence to a period of ever-growing light and 
civilization, they are themselves put to the blush by the moral virtues 
even of pagan chivalry in its desire of excellence, its detestation of what 
was criminal, its elevation of character, and in the hopes which it 
inspired in many of a future life. To say truth, at the very time that 
the research and ingenuity of the simple intellect are with commendable 
vigour pushing forward its discovery and application of the powers of 
nature, religion is losing more and more its influence, and the healthier 
and nobler qualities of the heart are too much distracted and weakened 
by the strain of life to guide or balance the mind in its conclusions. 

In leading on his subject from chivalry in general to its Christian 
sanctification and development, our Author states that it “did not create 
a new system, but only extended and refined an old;” and he defines 
it as “that general spirit or state of mind which disposes men to heroic 
and generous actions, and keeps them conversant with all that is 
beautiful and sublime in the intellectual and moral world.” He then 
goes on to take in detail those features belonging to it which seem to 
have an especial reference to the Christian religion, and which render it 
so interesting a portion of the Church of God. He remarks with great 
force: “ Nor let this position sound as if it were an extravagant novelty, 
for there might be no end of citing passages from the writings of the 
saints, in which they show how religion takes advantage of these dis- 
positions, which are commonly referred to mere generosity and noble- 
ness of nature. It is the constant practice of holy writers to show that 
nothing can be more generous than humility, more noble than perse- 
verance, more heroic than the whole spirit of a Catholic Christian.” 
The qualities of Christian chivalry, acknowledged, sanctified, and ele- 
vated by that same Holy Spirit which first stamped them on the soul in 
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its likeness to God in the natural order, are enumerated as being ardour 
and freedom from human respect, fidelity, humility, and a generous 
spirit ; the soul’s need of a Divine object, its real dignity and genuine 
piety, combined with a feeling after a higher than mere sensual beauty. 
While on the one hand it is prompt, courageous, and loyal, it sees no 
disgrace in gentleness and obedience, or even in self-sacrifice. Its 
affections are delicate and ardent, liberal too and comprehensive ; and 
it recoils as instinctively from a coldly selfish and calculating nature as 
steam from the engine curls up when it passes over the hard, barren 
soil, yet passes freely through the branches of the widespread and fruit- 
laden trees. ‘This same Christian chivalry teaches the soul to be pure 
and sincere, susceptible of love and reverence, eager for union and 
friendship, and filled with charity towards God and man, even to the 
point of heroism. In a word, it inculcates docility under instruction 
and reverence for things sacred, because it was the unity of faith which, 
in the middle ages, united all hearts in noble chivalry. ‘‘ Europe,” says 
Schlegel, ‘‘was united in one during these grand ages, and the soil of 
this general country was fruitful in generous thoughts, which served to 
guide both in life and death. One common chivalry converted adver- 
saries into brethren in arms, and it was to defend one common faith 
that they were armed. Alas! the noble energy of the ancient time is 
lost. Our age is the inventor of a narrow policy, and what weak men 
are unable to conceive is in their eyes only a chimera.” The religion ot 
chivalry is finely represented in the poem of Roderick : 

How calmly, gliding through the dark blue sky, 

The midnight moon ascends ! 

The watchman on the battlements partakes 

The stillness of the solemn hour; he feels 

The silence of the earth; the endless sound 

Of flowing water soothes him, and the stars, 

Which in that brightest moonlight well-nigh quenched, 

Scarce visible, as in the utmost depth 

Of yonder sapphire infinite, are seen, 

Draw on with elevating influence 

Toward eternity, the attempered mind. 

Masing on worlds beyond the grave he stands, 


And to the Virgin Mother silently 
Breathes forth her hymn of praise. 


Another principle instanced as characteristic of chivalry in general, 
and associating it very intimately with the religious element, is its 
symbolism. Apposite, again, are the words of Schlegel : “ The reality, 
the actual form, and the thousand imitations and copies, are never the 
proper and immediate object of the arts of statuary and painting. The 
beauty of form is at least not their sole end, but only conditionally, and 
with reference to other given relations of character.” So “the Christian 
state is symbolical and historically holy, while the bare natural state is 
either unholy and false when formed on the principles of rationalism, or 
else it is absolute tyranny.” Chivalry has also its own peculiar system 
of philosophy, marked by “a certain air of majesty and self-possession, 
denoting both joy and sadness, or rather a sadness which is full ot 
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resignation and dignity and peace.” With all this, “it is never seen 
acting a part; it is always natural, simple, timid, and humble.” And 
yet, once more, “it is clear that the philosophy which belongs to this 
spirit must always be connected with a belief in an especial Providence, 
to ennoble its motives and to support its courage in time of danger ;” 
combined with which was belief in a moral retribution, even in the 
present life, and full acknowledgment of the importance of providing 
for the moment of death, with only a moderate attachment to the things 
of this life. Finally, the truly chivalrous spirit by no means belongs 
exclusively to nobility of external rank ; it is seated in the mind and 
heart, and is wholly independent of all adventitious ornament. Every 
circumstance of the birth of the Infant Saviour teaches us what a noble 
school poverty is, what a temple of sovereign honour. “In the little 
book entitled, Recollections of St. Acheul, is an account ot the life and 
death of Jean Baptiste Carette, a young student of such poor and mean 
parentage that he was supported and educated on alms. At the College 
of the Jesuits he evinced not only the highest talents, but a certain 
nobleness and purity of sentiments, which are not always found among 
those of the highest society.” While visiting his parents in their poor 
cottage he was struck with his last sickness, having nothing to lie on 
but miserable straw spread upon some loose planks supported by stones. 
“‘O Father,” he exclaimed to the priest who visited him, “ how good it 
is to submit to the will of God!” Then, uttering the words Gloria in 
excelsis Deo, he departed. ‘ Under the influence of the Catholic reli- 
gion the peasant youth was devout and self-devoted, humble and cour- 
teous, amiable, affectionate, upright, and brave; and what more was 
requisite to constitute the knightly soul?” It has been well remarked 
that, No courtier, no man of the world, is a more polished and perfect 
gentleman—and this from the highest and truest of all motives—than 
the Catholic saint! 


2. Le Miracle du 16 Septembre, 1877. Par Henri Lasserre, 1878. 

It is true that M. Henri Lasserre has a special gift for making a 
simple narrative deeply interesting, but it is also true that what he in 
conversation with his friends styles “le Beau Miracle” only needs 
narrating in its simple truth to arrest the attention of Catholic readers. 
Men who can appreciate the spiritual beauty of persevering prayer 
and unostentatious generosity will find in the story of the Abbé 
Martignon a practical instruction more valuable than many volumes 
of dissertation. They will learn in part how it comes to pass that 
even our Lady of Lourdes sometimes keeps her devout clients waiting 
a long time. 

In 1874 the Abbé Martignon came to Lourdes to be cured. He 
had worked hard on the Algerian mission, and at the early age of forty 
was a broken-down old man, with voice reduced to a whisper and 
shattered constitution. He asked our Blessed Lady to send Him 
back to his labours in Africa with fresh strength to serve God ; but 
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though he did everything prescribed, though he knelt at the rock and 
prayed, drank the water and bathed, our Lady did not cure him. 
“Come, come,” said he, ‘“‘we must not give in yet. It is too soon 
for an answer. We must knock at the door more than once to get in. 
A novena is the thing.” 

The ninth day saw no change. Then he tried a novena of weeks. 
Nothing came of it. He changed his plans, and thought the air of 
Pau might suit him better, but his conscience smote him for abandoning 
Lourdes, and something seemed to tell him that sooner or later his 
prayer was sure to be heard. 

He went back to Lourdes and established himself there, trying to 
forget his own weak health that he might serve others scarcely more 
feeble than himself. Those who are better acquainted with Lourdes 
may remember well a priest, still young, tall and thin and delicate 
looking, with a long beard of light colour, who guided the blind and 
supported the lame and consoled the sorrowful. 

“ If the Blessed Virgin does not cure me this time,” he said merrily, 
“‘T will make a novena of years, and then a novena Of centuries, and 
there I must stop.” 

He saw many others miraculously cured, but our Blessed Lady 
kept him waiting. No doubt she thought, and no doubt she was 
right in thinking, that he was serving God not less well as a poor sick 
man in Lourdes than he might have done with restored health on the 
African mission. He had long given up all idea of any immediate 
recovery, and had left his cause in our Blessed Lady’s hands that she 
might do what was for the best. Three years passed. Then he felt a 
sudden inspiration to try again, and in the early part of 1877 he deter- 
mined to make a novena beginning on the Nativity of our Blessed 
Lady. On that day he was kneeling by the bed on which lay the 
mortal remains of his dearest friend, the great servant of Mary, Mgr. 
Peyramale, just dead. He had forgotten all about his intended novena, 
but the thought came back to his mind, as he prayed holding his friend’s 
cold hands. Rising from his prayer, he said to those who were in the 
room, M. Henri Lasserre being one of them: “I have just made the 
opening prayer of my novena to Our Lady of the Seven Dolours, in the 
presence of these sacred relics, and have asked her to cure me. And 
I beseech Our Lady of Lourdes to allow that in her name on the ninth 
day my friend may himself send me the answer.” 

On the eighth day of the novena he received a telegram asking him 
to meet at the station M. and Madame Guerrier. Madame Guerrier 
had been for three years paralyzed and quite unable to move except, 
by an evident miracle, on the day of her eldest daughter’s First Com- 
munion, when she joined the family at dinner, having for a few hours 
the use of her limbs, only to lose it again the next morning. The Abbé 
Martignon was full of the thought of his own cure which he had fixed 
“now or never” to be granted next day as he said Mass. M. 
Guerrier came to confession to him. An idea which had crossed the 
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good priest’s mind in the afternoon came again like a command of God. 
After so many years of waiting he quietly surrendered to a stranger 
his own claims at the time when he felt that they were sure to be 
acknowledged. 

“My novena,” he. said to M. Guerrier, “ began on Saturday, the 
8th of September, the feast of the Nativity, and ends to-morrow, on 
Sunday, the feast of the Seven Dolours. To-morrow, at eight o’clock, 
I shall say Mass. It is my last hope. . . . Well, please tell Madame 
Guerrier that not only I will say this Mass for her, but if it is meant 
that I should receive any share in a visible answer to my petition, 
I make over to her that share. I make her a present of all the novena 
prayers which have been said so far. I substitute her intentions for 
mine, so that if there is to be a miraculous cure on the ninth day it may 
be not mine, but hers. ‘To-night, therefore, before going to sleep, and 
to-morrow on waking, let her join to her prayer the name of Mgr. 
Peyramale, and at eight o’clock come, both of you, to Mass in the 
church. I have great hopes that something will happen.” 

Of course Madame Guerrier was perfectly cured, and poor Abbé 
Martignon remained as before. To whom did our Lady impart the 
fuller response? Grace to perform an heroic act is a higher gift than 
any bodily cure. ‘It is better to give than to receive.” 





3. Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus. Vol. I1I. By Henry 
Foley, S.J. Burns and Oates, London. 

The third volume of Mr. Foley’s Records of the Society of Jesus com- 
prises Series 5, 6,7, and 8; it is more bulky than its predecessors 
as containing a reprint, or rather, as a closer examination shows, a 
much improved and enlarged second edition of Jesuits in Conflict, 
though not given under the same title. We understand that, according 
to a former promise, no extra charge is made for this addition to the 
ordinary size of the book. 

The present volume possesses in a more marked degree the character- 
istics of the two previous ones, in giving deeply interesting narratives of 
the virtues, and of the sufferings and death of heroic confessors, and 
also in supplying a great many details of family history, as well as 
pedigrees of branches of our oldest Catholic families belonging to 
Yorkshire, Hampshire, and parts of Lancashire, besides other counties. 
This will be seen the moment that we mention such names as the 
Andertons, Arundells, Babthorpes, Carylls, Coniers, Constables, Darells, 
Fitzherberts, Tempests, Vavasours, and Tichbournes. 

With a much smaller number of the short biographical notices 
which, however necessary to make the Records complete, are none the 
less an impediment to the reader, there is a much greater variety in the 
subjects treated of. Thus we have in two different parts of the volume 
very valuable extracts from Father Grene’s MS. book “F.” This 
document, as Mr. Foley states, brings to light no fewer than twenty-two 
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martyrs who died in prison for their religion, and another who was 
privately hung by the magistrate and pursuivants within the house of 
the magistrate himself. The writer evidently refers to those who were 
martyrs in will, and by long imprisonment, which in many cases was 
with a view to their death. The account of the Mission of Maryland 
presents a distinct feature in itself, and introduces quite a new subject. 
It is drawn from the Re/atio /tineris of Father Andrew White, from the 
Detdaratio Colonie Domini Baronts de Baltimore, and from the Maryland 
Annual Letters of the English Province S.J. Accompanying this 
narrative is a biography of Father White, whose history of the founda- 
tion of the mission is supplemented by extracts from an old Stonyhurst 
MS. describing the country and the natives; and secondly an account 
of Father John Carroll, born in Maryland, and subsequently its first 
Archbishop. In page 526 commences a very spirited account of the 
besieging of Wardour Castle by the Parliamentary troops, said to have 
been written by the late Lady Mary Arundell; who, if this be true, seems 
to have thoroughly appreciated the noble defence made by Lady 
Blanche Arundell which she describes. Another lady of the same 
name, Miss Dorothy Arundell of Chideock, manifested wonderful 
heroism though in a different cause, when with such tact and generosity 
she took upon herself the whole blame for the protection afforded to 
Father Cornelius by her mother. A still further point of fresh interest in 
this volume is the narrative in which Father Blackfan, under the assumed 
name of Thomas Bennett, gives the history of his captivity, during 
which, to save his life, he acted with admirable skill the character of 
a half-witted countryman. 

Far less dramatic, but scarcely less heroic in its way, though at the 
same time slightly tinged with a comic element, was the picture of 
the lay-brother, Ralph Emerson, Father Campian’s “little man,” 
described as ‘“‘a very slender, brown little fellow,’ when he got into 
difficulties with a large parcel of books detained in the inn through 
suspicion of their nature, and which, though detection, imprisonment, 
and probably death were inevitable, he boldly went back and claimed 
rather than abandon. Or again, as we fancy we see him, when made 
for a time Superior over Father Campian, first quite fierce in his refusals 
to let Father Campian return to Lyford, but when his friendly assailants 
came to reason with him, he was soon overwhelmed and over-persuaded. 

Most of the longer lives in this volume have a particular character 
of their own. Of Father Ralph Corby we have the narrative of his 
imprisonment and execution, and of the mutual affection and contention 
for the crown of martyrdom between himself and his companion and 
fellow-sufferer, the Rev. John Duckett. Of saintly perfection in youth 
we have as one leading example, Brother Andrew Wilson, of whose 
parentage and exact place of birth nothing is known; while another 
is Brother Thomas Oglethorpe, who belonged to a well known ancient 
Yorkshire family. On the other hand a distinguished member of the 
Society, Father Darbyshire, died at the advanced age of eighty six. 
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He was nephew of Bonner, Catholic Bishop of London, was employed 
by him as Chancellor of the diocese, and became successively Arch- 
deacon of Essex, Canon, and afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s. Equally 
distinct in character was the career of Thomas Pounde of Belmont, who 
began life as one of the gayest and handsomest of Elizabeth’s courtiers, 
then followed in the footsteps of St. Francis of Assisi in thoroughly 
giving up the world for God, was ten or eleven times imprisoned, spent 
thirty years in confinement, and at length was sent back by Superiors 
to his house at Belmont, where he died at the age of seventy-six, in the 
very room in which he had first seen the light. Similar in many 
respects were the life and character of the convert George Gilbert, and 
little, if at all, less varied in incident. Yet after all, the gem in this 
volume is perhaps the history of the apprehension and martyrdom of 
Father Cornelius, preceded by a very beautiful portrait of the martyr. 
Unlike those whom we have just named, his parents were very poor 
and occupied the humblest station of life. One of his last acts was 
most touching and perhaps stands alone on record in the history of 
martyrdoms. Under guard and accompanied by the Sheriff he went, 
on the evening before his death, to visit the spot where he was to be 
hung and quartered; there, beneath the gallows, he spent a consider- 
able time totally rapt in God, offering himself up with eyes and face 
raised towards Heaven for the great sacrifice of the morrow. From 
what we have said it will be seen that these volumes show no sign 
of losing, but rather gain in interest as they proceed; and they are of 
particular service in disclosing such full details of that merciless and 
systematized persecution which, for so many years, filled every part of 
the land, and which have been in a great measure hitherto unknown to 
Catholics, and ignored by the descendants of those who inflicted them. 


4. The Lives of St. Columba and St. Brigit. By M. F. Cusack. Kenmare Series. 
London: Burns and Oates; Dublin: M. H. Gill. 

The spirited publisher of the Kenmare Series is adding rapidly to 
her list of works of a superior class, amongst which the volume containing 
these two lives most thoroughly deserves to take its place. Not content 
to produce a biography possessing more the character of an easy-flowing 
tale of fiction than of authentic history, Sister M. F. Clare has founded 
her Lives of St. Columba and St. Brigit on ancient authorities whose 
weight must be, and in many cases has already been, acknowledged 
even by Protestant writers. This is especially true as regards the life 
of St. Columba, a Saint in whom all alike feel the deepest interest, 
and whose name is respected in Scotland as well as in Ireland. 
In a very useful introduction, attention is drawn to undoubted proofs 
of the Catholicity of the ancient faith of the Irish, and again to the 
unfairness and inconsistency of acknowledging the authenticity of a 
document as a whole, and yet at the same time rejecting separate 
passages in it which must share in the historical value of the rest. A 
distinct chapter is very wisely devoted to the question of the authenticity 
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of the ancient Life of St. Columba, as well as of its correctness ; abun- 
dant references are given, and nearly each quotation has some explana- 
tory note. As we should expectto find in the life of a great missionary 
and apostle of the faith, the chief events in the history of the Saint are 
marked out by the miracles through which God set the Divine seal on 
his authority and his work. As these were not originally narrated in 
strict chronological order, it is difficult to follow the course of events. 
His prolonged exile, or as we may truly call it mission, in Scotland 
forms a very clear division in his life, though in Iona the same miracu- 
lous incidents occurred, and the true spirit of the monastic life found 
there a fitting home. The Saint visited Ireland more than once before 
his death, which did not take place until the year 597, after he had 
passed thirty-four years in the Monastery of Hy or Iona. The Life of 
St. Brigit is written with equal care, and in some points it resembles that 
of St. Columba, but it does not afford the same opportunity for the 
insertion of ancient hymns and historical notices and traditions which 
are so interesting a feature of the companion life. The narrative of events 
runs more smoothly, though it is as strikingly illustrated by the gift 
of miracles, for St. Brigit ranks with St. Patrick and St. Columba in the 
power of working wonders. Those accorded to St. Brigit’s prayers were 
so characterized by simplicity and benevolence that they enhance the 
gentleness of her virtues and graces, and their narration here will help 
to feed still more the peculiarly deep and tender devotion borne to her 
at this day by the faithful of her own country. 





5. Zhe Story of My Life. By the late Colonel Meadows Taylor. William Black- 
wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

Those who can remember the sensation produced some forty years 
ago by the appearance of the Confessions of a Thug, will be interested 
in making further acquaintance with its most amiable author. In the 
present instance Zhe Story of My Life contains not the mere jottings 
down of light gossip and trivial events, however amusing these often 
are, but the narrative of a singularly painstaking and useful career. 
Colonel Taylor belonged to a North Lancashire family, and spent most 
of his life in India, where he entered the service of the Nizam, and for 
several years during the Rajah’s minority virtually governed that 
kingdom. Although his account possesses great historical interest and im- 
portance, the chief usefulness of his book consists in the lesson which his 
example teaches of self-help, of distinctness of purpose, and of great 
strength of will and fidelity to duty in carrying it out. Under every 
disadvantage of delicate health, change from one second-rate school to 
another, insufficient education, temptations of office-life in Liverpool, 
and arrival in India at the age of fifteen, under the fallacious promise 
of mercantile employment, the young lad determinedly struck out for 
himself when many a middle-aged man might have been thoroughly 
disheartened. He had already shown his character by beginning the 
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study of the Eastern languages on the outward voyage, and one after 
another he made himself perfectly familiar with them. At seventeen 
he was employed as interpreter on courts-martial, at eighteen he was 
assistant police-superintendent over a population of a million souls. 
Though constantly occupied in fresh and tiring duties, and attacked by 
illness, he carried on the work of self-education through life. He 
acquired the arts of land surveying and engineering, studied Hindoo, 
Mohammedan, and English law, and began geology and botany as bearing 
on the question of the productiveness of the soil. He filled up his 
leisure hours in learning painting and music, and though without educa- 
tion or acquaintance with literary works, became an author in various 
styles, and with great success, through a desire to portray the manners 
of the people and the condition of the country. When advanced in 
life, broken down in health, and almost blind, he was never idle, but 
always employed himself in drawing, in knitting, or otherwise using 
his hands ; and finally, at the age of sixty-seven, instead of granting 
himself that rest to which so active a past life fully entitled him, he 
with equal energy of mind and body paid a visit to India, passed 
through all the old scenes, and renewed the associations of the life 
he had for several years quitted. He both worked and wrote with great 
modesty and disinterestedness, without distinction, high pay, or any very 
signal public acknowledgment of his services ; and he neither grumbled 
nor refused work when not advanced or not granted higher pay, of which, 
indeed, his peculiar position scarcely admitted. Above all, during a 
long period when our rule in India manifested a very different spirit 
from that of either gentleness or sympathy, Colonel Taylor treated each 
person and class with such consideration and respect, and devoted 
himself so unmistakeably to the real good and interests of every one, 
that, as his last visit especially showed, he made himself passionately 
beloved by all ranks in the country. In every way the value of such 
an example is great, and if there are fewer opportunities offered now 
for so adventurous a career, yet the like qualities of head and heart 
are as much needed for true success in the more methodical struggle 
and competition of the present day. Although Colonel Taylor was 
a Protestant he showed on many occasions his respect for and interest 
in Catholic matters. 


6. Walks in London. By Augustus J. C. Hare. In Two Volumes. Daldy, 

Isbister and Co., London. 

7. Round About London, By a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. Edward 

Stanford, London. 

A book upon the antiquities of the metropolis enters on an inex- 
haustible subject, and one in which an ever-growing interest is taken. 
The disappearance from time to time of some chronicle in wood or stone 
of old London re-awakens this interest, and makes such relics the 
frequent topic of conversation, These two volumes are well arranged 
and furnished with a very detailed index—two points absolutely necessary 
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in a book requiring such constant reference. From general facts given 
in the introduction we may mention the following: “ One hundred and 
seven churches were destroyed in the great fire, and only twenty-two 
were preserved. Of these many have since been pulled down, and 
there are now only thirteen churches in existence which date before the 
time of Charles II.” Sir Christopher Wren built fifty-three churches in 
London, mostly classical, and of these almost all the exteriors depend 
for ornament upon their towers. When attempting Gothic, of which 
St. Mary, Aldermanbury, and St. Alban, Wood-street, are instances, 
he has failed. ‘The saints to whom the old City churches are 
dedicated are generally the old English saints whose comparative 
popularity may be gathered from the number of buildings placed under 
the protection of each. Thus there were four dedicated to St. Botolph, 
four to St. Benet, three to St. Leonard, three to St. Dunstan, and two 
to St. Giles: while St. Ethelburga, St. Etheldreda, St. Alban, St. Vedast, 
St. Swithin, St. Edmund, and St. Bridget have each their single church.” 
Amusing changes have been wrought in the views and habits ‘of 
Londoners as to locomotion. Within later years the Thames has 
become again the greatest highway in London, formerly it was the 
only one, and the whole body of watermen bitterly resented and 
resisted the introduction of the clumsy hackney coach. The first stand 
for these was established in front of St. .Mary-le-Strand by Captain 
Baily in 1634, and it existed till 1853. They had to contend not only 
against the watermen, but also against sedan chairs, introduced from 
Spain by Prince Charles and the Duke of Buckingham. The latter 
were at first very unpopular, the general feeling being one of ‘‘ loathing 
that men should be brought to as servile a condition as horses.” They 
were found, however, to be very safe over the rugged roads, and 
continued to be the fashion for a century and a half. One of these 
inconveniences Swift thus describes :— 


Boxed in a chair the beau impatient sits, 

While spouts run clattering o’er the roof by fits ; 
And ever and anon with frightful din 

The leather sounds ;—he trembles from within. 


“In 1636 the coachmen petitioned to be made into a corporation, 
so that one hundred might have coaches, and pay the King a hundred 
a year for the right. This number gradually increased, but has only 
been unlimited since 1833.” The nomenclature of the streets is a point 
requiring at the present moment as much revision as ever, for the 
repetition of names is still being continued. Without venturing on 
the detailed list, it may be stated that while 151 are called Church 
Street, 166 New, 127 York, 119 John, 109 George, there are several 
others bearing the same name that range from 100 to 50, besides 
others below that number. 

Round about London is more of the nature of an excursionists’ 
guide, for whom it is full of very detailed information. It adds four 
excursions beyond the twelve-mile circle, namely to Hatfield, Knole, 
St. Albans, and Windsor. 
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Keman. London: Washbourne. 
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more careful student of theology. 











8. Zhe Marpingen Apparitions. From authentic German sources. By Charles 


The Church has not yet pronounced any judgment upon the 
character of the wonderful events which are recorded in this little 
book. The author confines himself to facts, which he leaves to 
speak for themselves. Among these is the very significant fact that 
Catholic Germans believe in the reality of at least many of the appa- 
ritions, and that only Protestants speak of the “ Marpingen swindle.” 
As we are reminded in a prefatory letter, apparitions of the kind, judged 
upon Catholic principles, are not antecedently improbable, and the 
whole question is one of evidence. The Prussian police arrangements, 
however, are not conducted according to Catholic principles. 
Mother of God chooses to appear to some of her children, to prison the 
poor children must go. If Prince Radziwill protests against the im- 
prisonment of the children, he must pay twenty shillings for the first 
offence. The apparitions were nearly continuous from the 3rd of July, 
1876, to the 4th of September, 1877. The three children to whom our 
Lady is believed to have appeared, took an active part in the mira- 


9. Conferences for Ecclesiastical Students and Religious. By M. Tronson. 
by Sister M. F. Clare. Kenmare Series. London: Burns and Oates; Dublin : 


M. Tronson was the second in succession to M. Olier, the President 
and Founder of St. Sulpice, the well-known Ecclesiastical Seminary of 
Paris. He was the son of a Secretary of the Cabinet of Louis the 
Thirteenth, and was celebrated for his learning and sanctity. So high 
was the opinion of him formed by M. Olier, his spiritual director, that 
he prayed very fervently he might be called to join the Seminarists. 
M. Tronson died in the year 1700, and his Conferences are still the 
basis of the instructions given in St, Sulpice at the present day. As 
now published in an English dress they will be found useful to many 
who are charged with the instruction of ecclesiastical students, as being 
full of clear, simple, yet deep and earnest teaching on each of the 
different duties and occupations of student life in succession. 


10. Cathedra Petri. By C. F. Allnatt. London: Burns and Oates. 


This pamphlet contains a brief summary of the chief titles and 
prerogatives ascribed to St. Peter, and to his See and Successors by the 
early Fathers and Councils of the Church. As a short abstract of 
Patristic evidence it will be of great service to those who, without being 
able to study up these questions, wish to have the true and complete 
text of authorities so often garbled, misquoted, or even denied. 
prove equally serviceable as a manual of quotations in the hands of the 
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11. Wrecked and Saved. By Mrs. Parsons. London: Burns and Oates. 


The name of Mrs. Parsons is too familiar to our readers and her 
style too well known to require many words in recommendation of this 
new tale which she has written. The lesson taught by it to the young 
is that success and prosperity in this life are by no means secured by 
false and unconscientious concessions to the maxims or principles of 
the world, but by a firm and consistent adherence to the precepts of the 
Church and a childlike reliance on the good providence of God. The 
hero of the story may perhaps be considered by some as a little too 
faultless in character and perhaps somewhat too precocious in the 
expression of his religious feelings, but the writer’s object has evidently 
been to show how wonderfully the young are preserved from serious 
harm or from strong temptation, as long as they are obedient to the 
promptings of Divine grace. Peter Sands is saved from drowning when 
an infant, he finds patrons and friends only to lose or be cast adrift by 
them ; yet Providence always provides him with true friends, strengthens 
him into being a help and guide to others, then delivers him out of the 
meshes of a great temporal danger in which he seems hopelessly involved, 
and finally confirms him in a happy and prosperous state of life, upon 
which he enters along with the young friend whom he has been the 
means of leading back to the path of duty and happiness. 


12. God Our Father. By a Father of the Society of Jesus, Author of The Happiness 
of Heaven. London: Burns and Oates, 1878. 

The two admirable little treatises in companion volumes, Zhe Hapfi- 
of Heaven and God Our Father, of which the latter has only just 
appeared in the smaller edition, are written with the definite design 
of helping pious souls to form a truer notion of the God Whom Christians 
worship. He is our Father in Heaven, and we are His children, not 
His slaves. No separate cause so crushes generous aspirations as that 
spirit of gloomy distrust, which under pretence of humility refuses to 
believe that God can really love creatures so undeserving and so un- 
faithful as we feel ourselves to be. Many a soul stops short in the 
upward path to Heaven, because in the painful consciousness of so 
many miseries she forgets that the grace of God is with her, not against 
her, and because, though not tainted with the heresy, yet tinged with 
the spirit, of the gloomy theology of Jansenius, she presists in saying 
to herself: “I do not deserve to be loved, therefore I am not 
loved.” 





13. My Golden Days. By M. F. S. London: R. Washbourne. 

Under the title of Golden Days are comprised three series of very 
short stories about children. They are playfully descriptive of the little 
ways and experiences of young people, and are well suited for reading 
aloud in a family circle of juveniles. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


THE interest excited by Professor Tyndall’s recent attack upon free 
will seemed to afford an opportune occasion for dealing with the whole 
question of human liberty in relation to the discoveries and assertions 
of modern science, physical and mental. It is quite true that the 
Birmingham address contains nothing in the way of argument against 
free will that is not, when stripped of its rhetorical dress and neo- 
scientific terminology, “altogether old and familiar.”* Still for this 
very reason it may be worth while to attempt a comprehensive view of 
the subject, if only for the purpose of showing that nothing new or 
important can be urged by determinists of whatever colour. The 
subject may be conveniently treated under three heads, namely, 
(1) Free Will and Modern Psychology; (2) Free Will and Modern 
Physiology ; (3) Free Will and Modern Physics. The first of these 
heads will afford matter for discussion in two papers. It may be 
possible to comprise the remaining divisions of the subject within the 
limits of a single article. The Birmingham address, though it has 
been the occasion will not be the subject of this essay, the aim of 
which is to notice, at least by way of reference, whatever of importance 
has been urged in some of the more ordinarily accessible English works 
published within recent years, not forgetting the writings of older 
authors. 

Two objections it may be best to dispose of z” /imine. It has 
been maintained by some that the doctrine of free will is unintelligible,‘ 
by others that it is self-contradictory.° The best answer to these 
assertions is to treat the subject intelligibly and in such a way as to 


1 Plato, Gorgias, c. 61. 

2 Jd. Republic, vi. 16. 

3G. Peard, in the Contemporary Review, November, 1877, p. 1002. 

* ¢9. Bain, Zhe Emotions and the Will, pp. 479—484. Third Edition, 1875. 
5 eg. Maudsley, The Physiology of Mind, p. 412. 1876. 
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avoid contradicting oneself. Upon examination, in fact, these objections 
will be found to hold good only against distortions of the doctrine, or 
against attempts at a fuller explanation of the facts than is by the 
nature of the case possible. For example, various writers, from 
Hobbes and Spinoza to Dr. Maudsley, have argued, rightly enough, 
that “a will free to will itself,’ and “a will which is its own cause,” 
are expressions which involve a contradiction.’ Rightly enough they 
have reasoned, but very little to the purpose. For the contradiction 
arises, not from the real doctrine of free will, but from a confusion of 
the particular act of volition with the faculty or power whence it 
proceeds. We do not speak of “a will free to will itself,” but of @ 
man free to choose. The possibility of drawing an apparent contradiction 
out of this arises from the fact that the power of free choice is called 
“the will,” while the phrase “to will” is-also used as the equivalent 
of the phrase “to choose,” both of these last being expressions for a 
particular act of volition. Similar criticism might be applied to 
Hamilton’s polemic against a “motiveless volition”—which nobody 
asserts—and to Dr. Bain’s description of free will as “a power that 
comes from nothing, has no beginning, follows no rule, respects no 
known time or occasion,” and in fact to any other caricature of the 
tenet.® 

Our first step must be to understand very clearly what we mean to 
maintain when we undertake to defend against its assailants “ the 
doctrine of free will.” It is briefly and for practical purposes this, 
that the consenting act of the will is not determined by pre-existing circum- 
stances. By the consenting act of the will I mean the practical yes 
which I mentally say or withhold when any fact is brought before my 
mind for ratification or rejection.® 1 

§ Lloyd, Zhe Freedom of the Will stated afresh, p. 43. 1868. 

7 “I conceive nothing taketh beginning from itself, but from the action of some 
other immediate agent without itself; and that therefore when first a man had an 
appetite or will to something to which immediately before he had no appetite nor will, 
the cause of his will is not the will itself, but something else not in his own disposing ” 
(Hobbes’ Works, val. iv. p. 274; vol. v. pp. 372, 373. Cf. p. 295). ‘‘A will free 
to will itself strikes one as simply nonsense” (Maudsley, Physiology of Mind, p. 410). 

8 Hamilton’s Reid Votes, p. 9748; Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 500. Hamilton’s 
favourite dictum, that ‘‘we cannot conceive an absolute commencement,” is either a 
gratuitous assumption or, if true, in no conflict with free will. It is to be regretted 
that some writers, confounding causality with determined causality or uniformity, have 
denied that the principle of causality is applicable to volition. 

9 The schoolmen distinguish between liberty of contradiction, of contrariety, and of 
specification, Liberty of contradiction is the freedom to do or not to do, to consent or 
not to consent. Liberty of contrariety is the freedom to do a thing or to do its 
opposite, to consent to a course of action A or to an opposite course of action, 
Liberty of specification is the freedom to do one or other of two or more things, to 
consent to a course of action A or to another course of action B. (In the first case the 
terms may be represented as A, 0; in the second case A, —A; in the third case 
A, B.) Now it is clear that liberty of contradiction—supposing it to exist for all 
finite objects—includes the other two kinds of liberty. It seemed best to notice here 
an accepted distinction, and at the same time not to encumber with it the argument of 
the text. 
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Let me try to make this statement clear by distinguishing it from 
certain other statements with which it must not be confounded. And 
first it is not asserted that the whole of a man’s psychical experience is 
exempt from determination, nor again that he is always exercising that 
power which is claimed as being thus exempt.!° Every one knows 
that not even his thoughts are completely under his control, and no one 
is surprised that science should try to investigate the laws of their 
succession ; every one knows too that very many of his daily external 
actions are entirely the result of habit, they do not come before his 
mind for ratification or rejection at all, they either take place without 
advertence, or if adverted to, suggest no notion of choice. But it is 
asserted that many internal facts, and many external (or rather extra- 
mental) facts, supposed to be under his control, do come before a man 
for approval or rejection, and that in the approval or rejection of these 
he is not determined by any pre-existing circumstances.!! The ratifying 
or disclaiming act is, it will be maintained, an ultimate fact incapable 
of analysis. 

Secondly, the question is one not of power ad extra but of internal 
consent. This cannot be too carefully borne in mind, for we have here 
a rock on which many a supposed objection against free will has 
foundered.” !2_ Professor Tyndall speaks of “the power to lift my arm 
if I wish to do so,” and remarks that “within this range the conscious 
freedom of the will cannot be questioned.” ?* Now the power to lift 
my arm if I will concerns not the internal freedom of the will, but its 
external or physiological efficiency.1* This power or efficiency is, 

10 Dublin Review, vol. xxii. p. 333, ‘* Mr. Mill’s Denial of Free Will ;” Mivart, 
Lessons from Nature, p. 380. 

11 “* Not the applicability of [uniform] causation to human actions, but its com- 
prehension of them, is the point for careful inquiry” (Lloyd, pp. 12, 13). ‘* The 
will does not furnish incitements, inducement, or motives. . . . It is the province of 
the Will, seated above them, to sanction or restrain them when they present them- 
selves. . . . The distinguishing character of will is choice or rejection. Inducements 
being held out, the mind, in the exercise of will, sanctions or refuses” (M‘Cosh, 
Intuitions of the Mind, p. 247). 

12 The schoolmen long ago distinguished between the actus elicitus, or choice of 
the will, and the actus imperatus, which might be an intellectual process or an external 
gesture—in either case the odject of the elicit act. Hobbes indulged in some pleasantry 
at the expense of this distinction, calling it ‘‘jargon, or that (if the bishop like it 
better) which the Scripture in the first chaos calleth Tohu and Bohu” (Works, vol. v. 
p- 63). Yet he draws the same distinction himself, correctly if not clearly enough, 
when he says repeatedly that the question is not whether a man can do if he will, but 
whether he is free to will, Elsewhere he seems to overlook the distinction he has 
himself drawn, in which oversight he is followed by Locke, who professes to under- 
stand no freedom but the freedom ‘‘to do or to forbear.” 

13 Fortnightly Review, November, 1877, p. 609. This confusion has infected 
English thought to a very great extent, especially in the case of those who have 
written of the ‘‘ sense of effort.” 

14 *¢The will may often be hindered from action [¢.c., from efficiency ad extra}, 
as when I will to move my arm, and it refuses to obey because of paralysis. I claim 
for it an anterior and a higher power, a power in the mind to choose, and when it 
chooses, a consciousness that it might choose otherwise” (M‘Cosh, /n/witions, p. 266). 
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moreover, notwithstanding the professor’s admission to the contrary, 
no subject of consciousness at all. It is a fact of which I cannot 
possibly have immediate knowledge. What I immediately know is 
that the desired result accompanies or follows at an inappreciable 
interval the ratified desire. I know by memory that a similar result has 
on former occasions accompanied or followed a similar desire. I 
therefore infer the power. But in order to be conscious or immediately 
cognizant of the power it would be necessary that I should immediately 
perceive or apprehend the nature of a connection which is essentially 
nscrutable, the connection between the psychical fact of ratified desire 
and the physical fact of limb motion.” 

Thirdly, the statement of the doctrine of free will given above 
involves no erection of the “will” into a “metaphysical entity” in any 
sense of that phrase to which legitimate objection may be taken.%° I 
do not speak of the will as of something real and distinct standing 
between the man and his act. A man’s will is his power to act freely, 
a volition is the exercise of this power, it is a free act. This free act, 
this act undetermined by previous circumstances, is an act of choice. 
The power of undetermined choice is what I mean by the will.” No 
one in these days need concern himself to maintain, in scholastic 
language, a real distinction between the soul and its faculties. 

But, fourthly, the doctrine of free will as here maintained does most 
unequivocally exclude the fundamental position of the phenomenist 
psychology. While we are not at all concerned to make a real distinc- 
tion between the ego and the will (the will being a part or aspect or 
character of the ego) we are very much concerned to distinguish 
between the ego on the one side and each and all of its individual 
states and acts on the other. “In one who, with Mr. Bain, is ‘not 
able to concede the existence of an inscrutable being in the depths of 
one’s being to which the name / is to be distinctively applied,’ who 
recognizes in man only a body and a group of known or knowable 

15 “*No one knows in what way or by what means the mind moves the body, 
what amount of mation it can give to the body, nor with what rapidity it can cause 
the body to move” (Spinoza, p. 504). ‘‘ The volition, a state [no, an act] of our 
mind is the antecedent ; the motion of our limbs in conformity to the volition is the 
consequent. This sequence I conceive to be not a subject of direct consciousness. . . . 
The antecedent indeed and the consequent are subjects of consciousness. But the 
connection between them is a subject of experience” (Mill, Zogic, vol. i. p. 388). 
So Carpenter, Afental Physiology, pp. 20—22; Calderwood, Elements of Moral 
Philosophy, pp. 185, 190, 191. But it is unnecessary to multiply references on so 
plain a point. 

16 ¢.g, Spinoza (Willis’ Translation), p. 491 ; Maudsley, pp. 409, 424, 426. 

7 Cf. Lloyd, pp. 39, 40. What has been said above is answer enough to a well 
known objection of Locke’s and to others like it. ‘‘ It is as insignificant to ask whether 
man’s will be free, as to ask whether his sleep be swift, or his virtue square ; liberty 
being as little applicable to the will as swiftness of motion is to sleep or squareness to 
virtue. . . . When any one well considers it, I think he will . . . plainly perceive 
that liberty, which is but a power, belongs only to agents, and cannot be an attribute 
or modification of the will, which is also but a power” (bk. ii. ch. xxi. § 14, Cf. 
§ 18, and Hobbes, vol. v. pp. 294, 295). 
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properties, for which ‘mind’ is a general expression, it would of course 
be absurd to ascribe to this expression any sort of activity.”1% In 
Dr. Bain’s psychological system mind or self is but a series or group or 
aggregate of states of consciousness, in Mr. Mill’s phrase, “a series 
aware of itself as a‘series.” And will is a general expression which 
stands for and groups together under one conception certain selected 
terms in this series. Now it is quite clear that to talk of a series 
having control over the terms of which it consists, or of certain terms 
of a series being free or undetermined, is mere unintelligible nonsense. 
In discussing free will, then, we must be allowed to postulate the fact 
of self-consciousness, the fact of an immediate knowledge of ourselves, 
as distinct from our passing states and acts.!9 

The ground having been thus cleared, the chief psychological 
objections which have been brought against free will, so far as they 
bear upon the doctrine as here stated may, it seems to me, be 
conveniently brought under three heads. There are (1) the objections 
based on a supposed induction from instances to the contrary, (2) those 
which are founded on the supposed indications afforded by human 
conduct at large, (3) and last, but perhaps oldest, those which maintain 
the radical and essential incompetence of consciousness to testify to the 
freedom of the will. Let us consider these in order. 

Of the inductive argument I take the best succinct statement which 
I can find, a statement made by one who, though personally a believer 
in free will, considers that there stands against the doctrine “a cumu- 
lative argument so strong as almost to amount to complete proof.” 
Here is the portion of it with which we are at present concerned— 

“The belief that events are determinately related to the state of 
things immediately preceding them, is now held by all competent 
thinkers in respect of all kinds of occurrences except human volitions. 
It has steadily grown both intensively and extensively . . . as the 
human mind has developed and human experience has been systematized 
and enlarged. Step by step in successive departments of fact conflicting 
modes of thought have receded and faded, until at length they have 
vanished everywhere except from this mysterious citadel of will. Every- 
where else the belief is so firmly established that some declare its 


18 Lloyd, p. 22. So Kirkman, p. 196; Ferrier, Philosophy of Consciousness (in 
Remains, vol. ii.), p. 54. With Bain (pp. 496, 497) is Spencer (Psychology, § 219) 
and others. 

19 See, on self-consciousness, Mivart, pp. 12—18; M‘Cosh, Zxamination of Mill, 
pp. 80—87; Ferrier, pp. 65—68; Ueberweg, Logic, § 40. Mr. Sully and Dr. 
Maudsley seem to take the phenomenist statement for granted (e.g. Sully, Sensation 
and Intuition, p. 138; Maudsley, p. 446). It may be asked whether phenomenism 
is demonstrably false. Not directly so, I cannot demonstrate your existence to 
yourself. But indirectly phenomenism may be shown to involve contradictory and 
absolutely meaningless assertions (See Dudlin Review, vol. xix. p. 123). Cousin states 
the truth briefly and trenchantly—‘‘ Loin que le Moi soit un phénoméne il ne se 
connait qu’en se distinguant des phénoménes divers et mobiles avec lesauels il est en 
rapport ” (Philosophie de Kant, p. 100). Bain speaks of ‘‘self or me-ation” as if it 
were a set of ‘‘ residual phenomena.” 
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opposite to be inconceivable ; others even maintain that it always was 
so . . . And not only are we finding ever new proof that events are 
cognizably determined, but also that the different modes of determi- 
nation of different kinds of events are fundamentally identical and 
mutually dependent, and naturally, with the increasing conviction of 
the essential unity of the cognizable universe, increases the indisposition 
to allow the exceptional character claimed by Libertarians for the 
department of human action. 

“ Again, when we contemplate the action of man, we find that a 
large portion of it is originated unconsciously. All such action is 
undeniably determined by physical causes, and we find that no clear 
line can be drawn between acts of this kind and those which are 
conscious and voluntary. Not only are many acts of the former class 
entirely similar to those of the latter, except in being unconscious, but 
we further remark that actions which we habitually perform continually 
pass from the latter into the former. . . . Again, when we look closely 
at our conscious acts, we find that in respect of many of these, done 
suddenly and (as we say) ‘from impulse,’ under the’ stimulus of a 
momentary sensation or emotion, our consciousness does not even 
suggest that they are not completely determined by the strength of 
the stimulus and the state of our previously determined temperament 
and character at the time of its operation. Such acts indeed we often 
call ‘involuntary,’ and here again it is difficult to draw a line clearly 
separating from the strictly voluntary.””° 

Now to what does all this really amount? So far as the reasoning 
rests upon the consideration of physical facts it is in reality wholly 
worthless, consisting, as I hope to show, in an analogical plea of the 
most flimsy kind. So far as it rests upon the consideration of mental 
facts it is liable to be at any moment upset by the testimony of 
consciousness. There is nothing to be gained by appealing to 
experience for an induction against human liberty, if internal experience 
emphatically asserts what it is called upon to deny, while external 
experience is debarred from putting in a plea by reason of the non- 
homogeneity of its terms with those of the question in hand. 

Let us examine the plea. Because there is uniformity in external 
nature therefore there is uniformity in the facts of mind.*!_ To which of 
Mill’s inductive canons can this singular argument be reduced? Con- 
fessedly to none. Mill himself is obliged to say that in this case we 
must be content with an inductio per enumerationem simplicem; not 
because this res puerilis—as Bacon called it—can be shown to have 


20 Sidgwick, Zhe Methods of Ethics, pp. 47, 48. So Bain, Emotions and Will, 
pp. 485, 486; Mill, Zxamination, p. 500; Maudsley, p. 411. 

21 It may not unnaturally be thought that the examination of this point belongs 
rather to that division of the subject which I have called ‘‘ Free Will and Modern 
Physics.” But as the analogy of external nature is ordinarily used as part of a 
cumulative argument, the rest of which rests upon mental facts real or supposed, it 
seemed better to consider it here. 
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any special validity here, but because nothing better is to be had. Of 
course I admit and affirm? the prevalence of uniformity in whole 
classes of mental facts. Only I protest against the supposition that this 
uniformity could ever have been inferred merely from the consideration 
of material phenomena. For again, what conditions of a reasonable 
analogy are fulfilled in this inference from material to mental facts? 
None. “The value of the argument from analogy,” we are told, 
“depends on the ratio of the ascertained points of resemblance to (1) 
the ascertained points of difference, (2) the entire assemblage of the 
properties of the objects compared.”** How far this canon is from 
being applicable to the comparison between mind and matter I need 
not here insist. Induction and analogy are alike incapable, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, of giving more than probable results. 
Here we have an induction and an analogy which fail at once on the 
application of any of the tests elaborated by the apostles of the Inductive 
Philosophy. Mill himself ‘‘has blamed the basing of inferences respecting 
natural phenomena upon the analogy of the very peculiar phenomena 
of volition, and the converse must of course be equally vicious.”*4 But 
this is not the whole weakness of the case. In addition to the want of 
foundation for an analogy we must observe that uniformity is not the 
only fact of the physical world. At least as important as the uniformity 
of succession is the original non-uniformity of the distribution of mate- 
rials. “The problem of creation was what a mathematician would 
call an indeterminate problem, and it was indeterminate in an infinitely 
infinite number of ways.”2° And the selection of one among these 
infinitely numerous possibilities—and that one a non-uniform distri- 
bution—is the standing analogue of human choice. What then is the 
scientific value of Dr. Bain’s language when he talks of “a lurking nest 
of irregularity ” in the region of human volition.2’ Let him look at the 
stars. Once more. Mill was good enough, somewhere or other, to 
admit the possible existence of higher intelligences than ours, It is 
hardly necessary to remark that such an admission (which I hope Dr. Bain 
and Dr. Maudsley and Mr. Sidgwick would be equally ready to make) 
is quite inconsistent with looking on the human will as a “ mysterious 
citadel” or insignificant corner of the world. Will not the world of 
spirit (if it exist) be of wider significance than the world of matter? 


*2 With Lloyd, Carpenter, M‘Cosh, Mivart, Ferrier, and I suppose every other 
assertor of free will. 

*3 Fowler, Znductive Logic, p. 217. So Mill, and Jevons, Principles of Science, 
vol. ii. pp. 244, 245. There are some fundamental defects in Mill’s doctrine of 
analogy, but for present purposes we can afford to take his canon at his own 
valuation. 

*4 Lloyd, pp. 45, 46; Mill, Zogic, vol. i. p. 391. 

*5 I have insisted upon this in the MonTH for September (pp. 52, seq.) and 
November (pp. 281, seq.) of last year. The concluding chapter of Professor Jevons’ 
great work, Zhe Principles of Science, cannot be over-praised in this connection. 

*6 Jevons, vol. ii. p. 434. 

7 See Bain. 
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It appears, then, that to infer determinism in the will from the 
analogy of the material universe is to construct an altogether baseless 
fabric. Let us therefore turn to the psychological portion of the 
inductive argument. And first be it observed that when Mr. Sidgwick 
speaks of the impossibility of distinguishing between voluntary actions 
and those which are involuntary and unconscious, he is speaking of the 
external physical gesture, not of the internal act of choice. That the 
same outward movement or series of movements (for example, the 
complex motions of the fingers involved in a musical performance) 
may at the outset require attention and deliberation, while later they 
take place almost without advertence, is a very true statement, but it is 
one which certainly stands in no sort of opposition to the doctrine of 
free will, which, as has been before insisted, is concerned only with the 
internal consenting act. But besides this we have to observe that no 
amount of uniformity in certain classes of mental facts avails to prove 
anything at all about other mental facts of a totally different character. 
“We have to test the law, and not to assume it, as respects these 
phenomena ; and we must inquire, too, not whether it is true in some 
cases, but whether it is false in any.”*® Does the law of uniformity 
“comprehend the mind? Does it embrace a// the facts of conscious- 
ness, as it does those of sensation? ‘There can be little presumption 
from the one to the other where the two are so diverse.” Or rather, 
we should say, there is no ground for presumption in the matter at all. 
We are asked to infer similarity of origin between two classes of facts 
the great contrast between which lies in this very point, the manner of 
their origination. The request has in all seriousness no better logical 
justification than a demand that we should believe Mars, a planet which 
has so many points of similarity with our earth, to have the same mean 
specific gravity.°° 

But, we are told, even confining our attention to internal acts alone, 
it is difficult to draw a line clearly between the involuntary and the 
strictly voluntary.*! Now, I must plainly confess that I can see no 
difficulty in drawing a line clearly between consenting and not con- 
senting, between saying yes and not saying it, between ratifying a thought, 
adopting it as mine, and not so ratifying or adopting it. It may, how- 
ever, be replied, that this is very well in theory, but how does the 


*8 Lloyd, p. 46. 

29 Jbid. p. 45. 

%° Of course here we have positive reason to know that this is not the case. But 
did we not know this, there would be no rational ground of inference. Mr. Fowler, 
speaking of inference from analogy, says—‘‘ We must have no evidence that there is 
any causal connection between the new property [#.¢. the property to be inferred] and 
any of the known points of resemblance or difference”! (/nductive Logic, p. 213). 
This is precisely to exclude the single element which gives to any analogy, as the 
basis of an argument, its only force. It is well that Professor Jevons has started, and 
more than started, along the path of reform on the subject of induction and kindred 
questions. 
51 Sidgwick, p. 48, end of the passage above quoted. 
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matter stand in practice? Is it never difficult to draw the line there ? 
Certainly it is sometimes difficult to draw the line, very difficult to deter- 
mine whether one has yielded or not to a temptation of thought, and not 
always very profitable to inquire. But then the reasons of this difficulty 
may be assigned. A time of temptation is apt to be a time of confusion 
of mind ; consciousness is of the moment, and memory in such matters 
is treacherous ; besides, we are apt to confound the act of the will with 
its effects. A scrupulous soul may sometimes fancy it has yielded 
because a troublesome thought has not left the mind—a matter not 
always in our power. I can then conceive myself as doubting whether 
on a given occasion I have consented or not; but I really cannot see 
the difficulty in drawing a clear line between consenting and not con- 
senting. 

The argument from human conduct is perhaps more specious than 
the one we have been considering. ‘The whole of our every day action, 
it is said, gives the lie to our professed belief in free will. And this in 
two ways. We confidently predict the actions of our fellow-men, and 
we endeavour to act upon our fellow-men through motives, as if we 
believed that motives determined the will.*? But when is it that we 
predict with confidence the actions of our fellow-men? When we know 
of the existence of a habit, or of a strong impulse or motive tending to 
a certain line of action, while we also know that habits and motives to 
the contrary are absent. ** 

But while it is true that we foretell many actions of our fellow-men 
with confidence, it is still more certain that in a very large number of 
cases our powers of prediction are completely at fault. And it is a 
mere begging of the question to say that this is due to our ignorance of 
the conditions. Observe the nature of the reasoning. Because we can 
predict in m cases, therefore it is only our ignorance that prevents our 
predicting in 2 cases. Certainly, on the supposition that the unpre- 
dictable cases are homogeneous with those in which prediction is 
successful. But this is just the question at issue. ‘Nowhere has 
Dr. Bain, nor Mr. Mill, nor (so far as we know) any other determinist 
whatever attempted to show, that this ‘uncertainty and precariousness 
of prediction’ is due exclusively to ‘the number and complication of 
attractions ;’ that it is not largely due to the freedom of men’s will. 
Yet until they have shown this, they have shown nothing worth so much 
as a pin’s head towards the establishment of their theory.” *4 

But, it is objected, libertarians along with determinists aim at 
strengthening motives and impulses to good, and at weakening those 
which have an evil tendency.*® Yes; and this certainly proves (what 
does not need proof) that libertarians expect motives to influence the 


32 Maudsley, pp. 413, 414; Bain, pp. 479, 499; Sidgwick, p. 48; Mill, pp. 500 
501; Dublin Review, vol. xxii. pp. 353—355- 
33 Dublin Review, vol. xxii. p. 353. 
34 bid. p. 355. 
% Bain, p. 499. 
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will ; but it does not show that they expect the will to be determined 
by motives. When a skipper or ship-owner studies “weather charts 
and storm warnings,” he does not expect to attain to an infallible 
security from shipwreck, but he seeks to diminish the chances of that 
disaster. And when a man advises or exhorts a friend, he seeks to 
diminish the chances that his friend will act foolishly or wrongly. The 
cause of the uncertainty is different in the two instances, but the fact of 
uncertainty in the result does not stultify the adoption of the natural 
means in either. 

“ But,” says Dr. Bain, “if good habits and good training do so 
much, how do we know that they are not the sole and sufficient cause 
of moral goodness ?”%° I answer, by the testimony of consciousness. 
To this point the whole question returns. If consciousness really 
testifies to the freedom of the will, all arguments to the contrary, from 
general aspects of nature and from general principles of conduct, fall 
harmless to the ground. 

And here we come to the third and chief among the psychological 
objections to the free will doctrine, the one long ago formulated by 
Spinoza, and which has hardly been improved upon since his time. 
“Men,” he says, “deceive themselves in thinking that they are free. 
On what is this opinion based? On this alone, that they are conscious 
of their actions but ignorant of the causes which determine them. The 
idea which men form of their liberty arises then from this, that they do 
not know the causes of their actions.”*7 The same objection put into 
more modern language takes the shape of an assertion that I cannot 
be conscious of originating an act because the ego of the moment is the 
resultant of the experience, the organism, and the environment of the 
past. “Not only what we have felt and thought and done in our 
lifetimes, but that which our forefathers have felt and thought and done 
in their lifetimes, entering into the constitution of the ege, will operate 
in the determination which we come to either to do or not to do the 
most trivial and apparently indifferent act.”*S But where is the warrant 
for this statement? It is certainly not a fact of immediate knowledge. 
The most it can claim to be is a way of accounting for certain mental 
facts not otherwise explained. But the consciousness of origination is 
not explained by being denied. When I say I am conscious that / will, 
that 7 choose, I mean to express an act which cannot be a resultant of 
previous circumstances, which if it were the resultant of previous cir- 
cumstances would reveal itself as happening /o me, not as done dy me. 
Dr. Maudsley may if he please deny that I have the consciousness of 
originating acts, but he has no right to deny the possibility of such 
consciousness, and he can certainly make no claim to have explained 
the fact of its existence. 

Let us be quite clear upon this point. No man can demonstrate to 
another a fact of consciousness. For premisses more fundamental are 
not to be had. No man can explain to another an ultimate fact of 


% Bain, p. 499. 37 Apud Maudsley, p. 409. 38 Maudsley, p. 417. 
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consciousness. For explanation is either demonstration or analysis, and 
an ultimate fact is one which cannot be analyzed. But one man may 
be fortunate enough so to shape his words as to set another man 
thinking, and by this means indirectly contribute to generate in the 
mind of the latter the same consciousness which he finds in himself. 
I am not therefore trying to prove to any one that he is conscious of 
originating a choice. I say that I am conscious of so doing myself; 
and I would urge most earnestly upon any one who may be inclined to 
be led away by such scientific argumentation as that of Dr. Maudsley, 
to remember that, if he is conscious of the same, the external facts of 
science afford no ground for denying or doubting this deliverance, and 
that any attempt to explain it on Dr. Maudsley’s principle amounts, in 
fact, to a denial of it. 

Are we, then, to reject altogether and in every sense the statement 
that the present consciousness is the outcome of the past? By no. 
means. What I find zz me, what is given fo me, as distinguished from 
what proceeds from me, what I fave as distinguished from what I do— 
all this requires to be accounted for, of all this I seek a reason; and I 
am grateful to science, physical, physiological, and psychological, for 
showing in some detail how it has all come about, how something is 
due to far-off ancestry, something to immediate parentage, something to 
past experience,*® something to present environment. Here is an 
extensive field for science, one which will bear great improvements in 
cultivation. But try to explain or account for or to analyze my act of 
choice, try to refer to antecedents that which I initiate ! it is of no use ; 
by explaining you deny, and for this denial you have no grounds. 

I repeat it: if any one is satisfied that he has this consciousness in 
himself he need fear none of the attacks of determinist psychology. 
The impossibility of such a mental fact cannot be demonstrated, for it 
involves no contradiction. Its actual existence as an exception to the 
law of uniformity cannot be impugned by an induction which, to be 
worth anything, must be shown to cover all facts without exception. 
Dr. Bain, as we have seen, is “not able to concede the existence of an 
inscrutable entity in the depths of one’s being to which the name J is 
to be distinctively applied,” and consistently with this doctrine he cannot 
believe in free will. To him mind is a sum of feelings, and it is non- 
sense to talk of a sum having “power” with regard to its component 
parts. But we must not obscure concrete facts by abstract theories, 
which are valuable only in so far as they correctly embody particular 
facts. To me, and, as I trust, to my reader also, self is something more 
than a sum or series, and though I cannot explain what it is, for want 
of any simpler term, I know better than to accept Dr. Bain’s explanation 
of what it must be. 

It may seem strange that I have not noticed among the principal 
objections against free will the old assertion that of course the will follows 


39 Only here we must understand experience as including the past exercise of 
free will. 
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the strongest motive.4° The omission has been due, not to forget- 
fulness, but to a clear conviction that the whole force of the objection 
lies in a confusion of terms.44 Two questions have to be asked, 
namely (1) what is meant by the “strongest motive,” and (2) how is it 
shown that the will always follows this strongest motive ? 

Dr. Bain tells us that “it is only an identical proposition to affirm 
that the greatest of two pleasures, or what appears such, sways the 
resulting action ; for it zs the resulting action that alone determines which 
is the greater.”** Again he says : “‘ Various motives—present or prospec- 
tive pleasures and pains—concur in urging me to act: the result of the 
conflict shows that one group is stronger than another, and that is the 
whole case.”* Now putting out of consideration the otherwise 
defective psychology of these two sentences, it is clear that, when 
Dr. Bain asserts that the will always follows the strongest motive, he 
can only be understood to say that we act as we act, that we do what 
we do, that we choose what we choose—there being no other measure 
of the strength of a motive than the fact of our acting upon it. 
Although, then, there is much to quarrel with in Dr. Bain’s language 
here, it is quite clear that Azs assertion about the will following the 
strongest motive is a piece of the most harmless tautology.“ 

Far otherwise Mr. Mill. He informs us that “those who say that 
the will follows the strongest motive do zof mean [what Dr. Bain says 
he does mean, namely,| the motive which is strongest in relation 40 the 
will, or in other words that it follows what it does follow. ‘They mean 
the motive which is strongest éz relation to pain and pleasure.” In other 
words, Mr. Mill tells us that we always go in search of the greatest 

4° The objection is at least as old as Plato, and lies at the bottom of the Socratic 
doctrine—as delivered by Plato—that virtue is knowledge, because a man necessarily 
chooses the greater apprehended good. 

*! As an instance of a case in which the confusion of terms is almost palpable, 
may be cited a sentence from Sir James Stephen’s well-known work, ‘‘ That any 
human creature ever, under any conceivable circumstances, acted otherwise than in 
obedience to that which for the time being was his strongest wish, is to me as 
incredible and as unmeaning as the assertion that on a particular occasion two straight 
lines inclosed a space” (Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality, p. 277). The ambiguity 
lies in the word wish. No man ever wished (7.¢. wil/ed) what he at the same time 
did not wish. The question is whether any man ever acted otherwise than ‘‘in 
obedience,” not to his own will, which would be absurd, but to the strongest of the 
influences bearing upon his will. 

* Emotions and Will, p. 409. Second Edition. The passage is omitted in the 
Third Edition. He still however says that ‘‘the resulting volition determines which 
is the stronger [of two competing impulses or motives] and is the ultimate canon of 
appeal.” 

* P. 488. Third Edition. 

“4 “The strongest motive,” says the necessitarian, ‘‘ prevails; but I only know 
the strength of motives in relation to the will by the test of ultimate prevalence ; so 
that this means no more than that the prevailing motive prevails” (Mansel, Prole- 
gomena, p. 332). Mill, while taking up in his later work a distinct position from that 
here assigned him by Mansel, still maintains that the form of statement attributed to 
him, and as we have seen adopted by Dr. Bain, is not tautological. But in arguing 
this point he falls back upon issues previously discussed (Z.xamination, p. 519). 
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estimated pleasure, “since a motive being a desire or aversion, is 
proportional to the pleasantness as conceived by us of the thing 
desired, or the painfulness of the thing shunned.”* Here we have 
a definite and not tautological proposition in answer to our first 
question. What is meant by the strongest motive ? 

But now where is the proof? Are we to believe this because it 
must be so, or because we find it by experience to be so in fact? For 
there can be no other ground of argument upon the subject. But 
in fact both pleas signally fail. It can only be asserted that the will 
must follow the strongest motive in virtue of a comparison of strength of 
motives with strength of physical forces which there is nothing to 
justify. Of course if we choose to consider a conflict between two 
motives under the figure of a pair of forces acting directly against each 
other at a physical point, it appears paradoxical to deny that the 
strongest must gain the day. But if we keep in mind that motives do 
not act directly against one another, but severally and individually 
solicit the man, where is the ground for a must-be argument ? 

Wherever in recent works any attempt has been made to infer the 
the truth of this assertion about the “strongest motives,” not from 
experience but from the internal necessities of the case, the argument 
will, I venture to think, in all cases be found to turn either upon a tacit 
alteration of the terms—a slipping from Mr. Mill’s ampliative to 
Dr. Bain’s tautological proposition—or else upon that unwarrantable 
assimilation of the facts of mind to the facts of matter which I have 
just mentioned, and which has been commented on at some length in a 
former page. The assertion just made must however be confined to 
a prior’ reasoning on the subject within recent times. Hobbes, in 
more formal and scholastic sort, argued as follows : 

“‘T hold that to be a sufficient cause to which nothing is wanting that 
is needful to the producing of the effect. The same is also a necessary 
cause. For if it be possible that a sufficient cause shall not bring forth 
the effect, then there wanteth somewhat which was needful to the 
producing of it, and so the cause was not sufficient; but if it be 
impossible that a sufficient cause should not produce the effect, then is a 
sufficient cause a necessary cause, for that is said to produce an effect 
necessarily that cannot but produce it. Hence it is manifest, that 
whatsoever is produced, is produced necessarily ; for whatsoever is 
produced hath had a sufficient cause to produce it, or else it had not 
been ; and therefore also vo/untary actions are necessitated.” * 

The whole gist of this argument lies in the words “if it be possible 
that a sufficient cause shall not bring forth the effect, then there wanteth 
somewhat,” &c. ; and the answer is, that if we can find in experience a 
cause which fails to produce its effect, not because “there wanteth 
somewhat” to it, but because it has in itself the power to withhold its 


© Examination, p. $19. 
46 Works, vol. iv. pp. 274, 275; vol. v. p. 380. Bramhall’s reply, p. 381, which 
Hobbes evades, p. 384. The italics are his. 
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own action, the asserted impossibility so/vitur ambulando. The assertion 
that the reason why an effect is not produced is in all cases because 
“there wanteth somewhat” to the cause is gratuitous, and has never 
been proved by Hobbes or by any one else. 

But Mr. Mill is content to take his stand on the ground of ex- 
perience. “I dispute altogether,” he says, ‘that we are conscious of 
being able to act in opposition to the strongest present desire or 
aversion. The difference between a bad and a good man is not that the 
latter acts in opposition to his strongest desire: it is that his desire to 
do right and his aversion to doing wrong, are strong enough to over- 
come, and in the case of perfect virtue to silence, any other desire 
or aversion which may conflict with them.” *? Here, having come down 
to the ground of ultimate consciousness, argument is out of place. 
The contending parties are reduced to assertipn and counter assertion, 
and can only commit their rival analyses to the earnest self-scrutiny of 
whoever may be concerned.*? I deny then entirely that in resisting 
a temptation I am the mere passive spectator of a battle between con- 
flicting impulses. It is 7 who resist, 7 who deliberate, weigh, judge, 
consent or persevere in resistance. I know what it is to witness the 
succession of my thoughts, to feel their solicitations, and I know what 
it is to exert myself to govern that succession of thoughts, and to resist 
the solicitations. In the one case I am a spectator, in the other 
an actor. It is of no avail to tell me that I cannot be conscious 
of this difference, no conceivable ground of argument upon the subject 
can possibly be clearer or more certain to me than the fact itself. 

It is of no avail to urge with Mill that freedom means power, and 
that power being of the future cannot be the subject of present 
consciousness.*° Power is not of the future only, but of the present 
also. It relates to that which does not actually exist, but is itself 
something positive. To be conscious that I do or choose anything 
uncompelled includes the consciousness that I have the power to 
refrain from so doing or choosing.. In the second part of this essay 
it may perhaps be possible to state more fully and clearly the positive 
side of the free will dispute. Here my aim has been to show that, 
for any one who is conscious of the fact, the hostile arguments of those 
on whom the burden of proof really lies can advance nothing which 
ought to shake his belief. 

47 Examination, p. 505. 

48 In the MONTH for July, 1874, I spoke of ‘‘the argument from consciousness.” 
This was an unfortunate expression, but does not affect the substance of what was 
then said. In speaking of ‘‘more philosophical arguments than that from con- 
sciousness,” I was wrong. But as no use was made of these supposed arguments 
(suggested by certain school treatises) no great harm was done. 

#2 «*To those that out of custom speak not what they conceive, but what they 
hear, and are not able or will not take the pains to consider what they think when 
they hear such words, no argument can be sufficient because experience and matter of 
fact are not verified by other men’s arguments, but by every man’s own sense and 
memory” (Hobbes, vol. iv. p. 276). 

% Examination, pp. 503, 504. 
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It was asserted above that to attempt any explanation of free will by 
analysis into simpler elements amounted in fact to a denial of free will 
altogether, and that the right to deny must be made good before the 
right to explain—or rather to explain away—is assumed. Mr. Sully 
has published a very interesting and ingenious essay on Zhe Genesis 
of the Free-Will Doctrine, to which what has been said may I think 
be applied. His theory may be briefly stated thus. 

Savages would early perceive a difference between the voluntary 
actions of their neighbours and ordinary physical facts. The common 
processes of nature, they would observe, happen according to easily 
assignable sequences ; while voluntary actions, emerging out of a cloud 
of hidden antecedents would suggest the notion of spontaneity, the 
ravréwarov Of the Greek philosophers.°! But besides apparent 
spontaneity, the variability of voluntary acts would also be conspicuous. ®” 
When on the other hand, a man’s actions were coerced from without 
they would be assimilated to physical events, in so far as the determining ~ 
antecedent would be at once apparent and simple, and the action 
clearly dependent and uniform.®* With the conceptions so acquired 
would probably have been connected (argues Mr. Sully) that other 
crude notion—so universal among primitive races—of a filmy but still 
material soul; to which these variable phenomena of volition might 
be referred as a hypothetical antecedent.** And when this materialistic 
conception of the soul had been refined and sublimated by Aristotle 
into a metaphysical entity, the result was a doctrine which contains 
all that is essential to the “modern” tenet of free will.° The special 
feature of modern speculations is (according to Mr. Sully) that an 
abstraction called will has been formed from concrete facts of volition, 
ticketed with a name (“iéAev velle, wollen, &c.”), and “ projected” 
into the sphere of actual existence.5* Into this abstraction a part 
only was admitted of that which is embodied in every concrete fact of 
volition, in fact “simply the indeterminate unpredictable part of the 


51 Sensation and Intuition, pp. 120, 121. 

52 Jbid. p. 122. ‘‘In contrast to the apparently equally spontaneous motions of 
air and water, to the progressive changes in the growth of plants and animals, and 
the blind undeviating instincts of the brutes, the bodily movements executed with 
conscious resolve could hardly fail to appear to such simple intelligence as having 
something of a magical irregularity.” 

53 /bid. p. 123. £.g. as an illustration: ‘‘A captive chained and fastened to a 
fixed spot is incapable of that striking variety of movement which one may conceive 
as fitted to inspire and dazzle the early mind.” 

54 Jbid. p. 124. ‘*One may conceive that after these early learners had arrived 
at the purely objective distinctions, roughly shadowed forth in the preceding para- 


graphs . . . they imported into this antithesis the surviving conception of an internal 
spirit.” 
55 Jbid. p. 125. Aristotle’s ‘‘ view of the soul . . . appears to contain implicitly 


the great leading idea of all modern doctrines of free will, namely, the existence of a 
spiritual substance, power, or faculty within ‘the body, which is the occult source of 
action as of thought, and this idea is nothing but a highly refined transformation into 
a metaphysical conception of the primitive fancy respecting a second corporeal 
substance.” 
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process.” Voluntary actions “were now associated with an occult 
faculty, the will, which like the earlier conception [of soul] was invested 
with all the dignified accompaniments of boundless variety of selection 
and impenetrable mystery.” °’ It has been the aim of various estimable 
writers from Benedict Spinoza to Herbert Spencer to dissipate this 
“abstract conception of an occult volitional power.” ** And so the 
problem is solved. We have before us ‘the chief intellectual ingre- 
dients” of the conception of free will, and Mr. Sully invites us to 
“turn to the no less interesting group of emotional influences,” which 
appear to have sustained the belief; with which part of his subject 
however we are not now concerned. 

Whether the above specimen of psychological analysis may be 
dignified with the name of specious (Dr. Bain calls it “ searching”) 
it is not necessary to discuss. One thing is to me clear; it takes for 
granted what is in reality the real zodus of the problem by identifying 
from the outset the notions of chance and of choice, without accounting 
for the fact that the latter means an active power of selection, while 
the former is merely a name for the unforeseen resylts of causes to 
us unknown. It is no answer to say—even supposing the assertion 
to be true—that the ancients made no such distinction. Statement 
may be opposed by statement, and it may be objected to Mr. Sully 
that so far as savages have any distinct notions on the subject at all 
what they do is, to ascribe, not chance to will, but choice to nature. 
But the radical vice of the whole process is revealed by the opening 
paragraph in which Mr. Sully begins by looking at voluntary actions 
Srom outside, Dr. Bain says that “a power that comes from nothing, 
has no beginning, follows no rule, respects no known time or occasion, 
operates without impartiality—is repugnant alike to our intelligence and 
to our moral sentiment.” ® And I cordially agree with him. Only 
that does not happen to be my notion of free will, nor, I venture to say, 
of any other among its defenders. It would seem to be some such 
notion as this that Mr. Sully has set himself to analyse and account for. 

H. W. L. 


6 Sensation and Intuition, p. 128. When he says, ‘‘ This disposition to objectify 
mere ideas has been a fruitful source of philosophic delusions : it led the earlier Greek 
speculators to their curious reasonings concerning rd v and to similar projections of 
pure ideas into the region of external existence,” he only says what Aristotle and 
St. Thomas had said before him. But. he has to make good the position that this 
criticism is valid against free will. 

5? bid. p. 129. 

 P..:330. 

39 The Emotions and the Will, p. 500. 
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